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GREYHOUND Gives You 


a 
aMap-Full at (2 
Travel Bargains! 


Whether you’re planning a week-end visit to a nearby city or a lengthy 
trip during mid-term or spring vacation, you can do better going by Grey- 
hound bus. Fares are only 1/3 the cost of driving a car—from 25 to 65 
percent lower than rates for other forms of transportation. See more, save 
more, have more fun—go by Greyhound Super-Coach. 
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Edwin W. Pahlow 
MAN’S GREAT ADVENTURE 


This Unusually Original World History 
Will Soon be Avatlable in a 
Revised Edition 


ROFESSOR PAHLOW’S highly success- 
ful course in world history has now been 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 
The new edition, besides preserving the strong 
features of its predecessor, brings out more 
meanings against a background of facts and 
dates. 


Each section opens with an extensive preview. 
The Time Charts are greatly improved. The 
many new illustrations include a striking series 
of double-page pictures in color as well as 
numerous charts, graphs, and cartoons. The 
book will appear in an attractive new typo- 


More space is given to recent history. graphical format. Ready in the Spring. 
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SOCIAL UTILITY 
ARITHMETICS 


THINK AND DO SERIES 
Strayer-Upton 





A new series incorporating the findings of recent 
research in the psychology of arithmetic 


Fewer basic topics in the primary grades—More time for mastery of the fundamentals 
—More exercises on the main topics—Placement of topics in grades determined by 
their social utility—Scientific consideration given for the first time to the “attention 
span” of pupils—Improved step-by-step gradation of difficulties. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
300 Pike Street 
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HOW THE LAWS ARE MADE 


The 1938 session of the General Assembly of 
Virginia convened on January 12. This law- 
making body is generally recognized as the oldest 
The 
principle of representative government was estab- 
lished in Virginia in 1619. 

The Virginia Legislature is composed of two 
houses, the Senate consisting of forty members and 
the House of Delegates with one hundred members. 
The members of the Senate are elected to serve four 
years and the members of the House of Delegates 
The Legislature of Virginia, accord- 
ing to the Constitution, meets biennially on the even 


representative law-making body in America. 


for two years. 
years. The great majority of State Legislatures 
meets on the odd years. In some cases they meet an- 
nually. 

The Senate is presided over by the Lieutenant 
Governor elected by the people. The House of 
Delegates is presided over by a speaker elected by 
the members of that body. The Senate and the 
House of Delegates each elect a clerk known as 
the Clerk of the House of Delegates and the Clerk of 
the Senate. Among the first things done at the 
opening of the General Assembly is the adoption 
of a set of rules by which the procedures are to be 
governed. The members of committees to which 
all bills are referred for consideration are appointed 
in the Senate by a special Committee, in the House 
of Delegates these committees are appointed by the 
speaker and announced in the early days of each 
body. 
and in the Senate twenty-five committees. 


In the House there are nineteen committees 
Each 
special clerk assigned to it. 
Probably the most powerful committee of each body 


committee has a 
is the Finance Committee of the Senate and the 
Appropriations Committee of the House of Dele- 
gates. Of course there is a Committee on Schools 
and Colleges. All bills involving the appropriation 
of money are referred in the Senate to the Committee 
on Finance and in the House to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT : 


Each body makes its own rules and strictly ad- 
heres to them in the consideration of bills. Each 
member of the General Assembly before he takes 
his seat must take the oath to uphold the Con- 
stitution of Virginia and the Constitution of the 
United States. 

According to the Constitution of Virginia the 
regular sessions of the General Assembly shall be 
in session only sixty days unless it is called by 
the governor to sit in extra session. As soon as 
the preliminaries connected with the organization 
of the Legislature for business are completed the 
members begin to introduce bills. All bills must be 
This is done usually 
in the early weeks of the session. This is called 
putting bills “in the hopper”. All bills must comply 
with certain legal forms, that is, the title of the 
bill shall indicate very specifically the purpose of 
the bill setting forth in more or less detail all the 


introduced in formal session. 


items or parts. 

According to the legal requirements all bills must 
be read and voted upon three times. Upon the 
third reading the bill is ready for the vote on its 
All bills are printed 
and placed on the desk of each member of the 
General Assembly. The title of each bill must be 
read on three different calendar days in each body 


final passage and engrossment. 


unless upon its final passage a “‘yea” and “nay” vote 
has been taken in each body which shall include at 
least two-fifths of the members recorded in the af- 
firmative. Each body keeps a journal of proceed- 
The 


Bills are 


ings which is published from time to time. 
bills are first considered in committees. 
reported out of committees with “approval”, “‘dis- 
approval’’, or are held in the committee, thus never 
reaching the floor for consideration. This last hap- 
pens to a great majority of the bills introduced and 
they are referred to as “killed in committee”. By 
a two-thirds vote of each house the committee can 
be discharged and the bill brought upon the fioor of 
the house for consideration and vote. This pro- 
cedure rarely happens except in cases when bills 
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have particular merit in the judgment of a con- 
siderable number of the members of the body. 

In order to understand how a bill passes through 
this more or less complicated procedure let us take, 


for instance, the teacher’s retirement bill. It is 
first introduced into one or both houses of the 
General Assembly signed by one or more of the 
members of the body into which it is introduced. 
It is then printed and put in the hands of every 
member of the house in which it is introduced and 
sent to an appropriate committee. In this case this 
Retirement Bill for Teachers will go to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in the House of Delegates; 
or, in the case of the Senate, it will be referred to the 
Finance Committee for consideration since this bill 
requires an appropriation. If the bill is approved 
by the Appropriations or Finance Committee it is 
reported out on the floor for further consideration 
and placed upon the calendar for its second and 
third readings. 

If any member of either body objects to advancing a 
bill to any one of its readings, it fails to be placed on 
the calendar. If the bill should pass the third reading 
in one body that fact is reported to the other body im- 
mediately. If the bill passes both Houses it is signed 
by the presiding officer of each body. The bill then 
goes to the Governor for his signature. If he signs 
it the bill then becomes the law of Virginia. 

The Legislature must adjourn by midnight on 
the sixtieth day of any one session. 
happpens that at the end of the Legislative session 


It sometimes 


the lawmakers get into a jam and in order to have 
a little more time they turn back the clock an hour 
or more in order that they may have time to act 
upon certain important bills. 


ISSUES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A Bulletin of the Department of 
School Principals of the National Education Asso- 


Secondary 


ciation offers a report of the Committee on the 
Orientation of Secondary Education entitled “Issues 
of Secondary Education.” 
lenge to administrators, teachers and all interested 
in high school education. 
with which to measure the gravity of a problem— 
and it sometimes is—we are informed that $15,000 
was appropriated to investigate and make recom- 


This report is a chal- 


If money be a yardstick 
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mendations. It is hardly conceivable that a like 
amount for a like purpose would be offered to look 
into any other phase of education from kindergarten 
to graduate school; yet, the crux of our educational 
problems lies on the high school level. 

The problem is recent, unmistakable and pro- 
vocative. In its presentation the committee has 
chosen to couch the whole issue in the form of ten 
questions, each question containing an alternative, 
thus furnishing the readers with an excellent manual 
of debate comprising 364 pages. Teachers will be 
unanimous in recognizing the validity of the ques- 
tions; unanimity ceases when reading the solutions 
proposed. 

Elusive as is the material (the child) with which 
education is concerned, its most baffling stage of 
development is during adolescence. This phase of 
a natural problem has in recent years become im- 
measurably magnified for the school by an unpre- 
cedented increase in attendance. This in the face 
of a fast changing social, economic and political 
environment has multiplied the issues and their 
proffered solutions to a point of bewilderment, with 
Some are 
Some 


veer to the extreme left and assay the uncertain 


no Moses to lead us out of the maze. 
scouting; others attempt to blaze a trail. 


but hopeful role of a pioneer in educational adven- 
ture; others cling to the extreme right, unperturbed 
in their own hearts by the gathering storm of peda- 
gogical elements that to them is but another threat- 
ening gust that will presently subside. Many, too, 
are keeping a middle course, unwilling to forsake 
hallowed and tried tradition, but, being ambitious, 
cull what they consistently can from the new to 
maintain at least in semblance the tempo of prog- 
ress and modernity. Courageous and versatile 
leaders, stimulated by this report that summons 
to greater service and efficiency, may unfortunately 
find themselves slowed down by tradition, halted 
by finances, hampered by lack of codperation, de- 
Such 


are the obstacles to be overcome, with many others 


layed by the machinery of administration. 


in content and method pointed out in this report. 
Future history of education will record how the 
crisis in secondary education developed in the 
thirties. Will it, we may wonder, also record 
a satisfactory solution of that crisis within this half 


of the century? 
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STATUS OF THE THREE-POINT 
PROGRAM 

Section 129 of the Constitution of Virginia pro- 
vides as follows: 

‘The General Assembly shall establish and 
maintain an efficient system of public free 
schools throughout the State.” 

During the school year 1935-36, the General As- 
sembly of Virginia provided approximately 26 per 
cent of the cost of operating the public free schools 
of the State. 

A survey has revealed that despite the fact that 
the public free school system in Virginia was estab- 
lished in 1870 and is, therefore, the product of one 
complete generation, there is not even now one city 
or county in the State that can demonstrate that its 
schools are being operated with a minimum de- 
fensible standard of efficiency when measured by 
business stardards governing plants, equipment, text- 
books, vocational training, teacher turnover, pupil 
drawing power, pupil holding power, pupil wastage 
through failures, quantity and quality of graduates, 
fitness for good and useful citizenship and many 
other items involved in the conduct of the biggest 
This 


is due entirely to inadequate financial support of our 


and most important business in Virginia. 


public free school system by the State. 

In order to establish a minimum defensible pro- 
sram of efficiency in the public free school system 
of Virginia, the Virginia Education Association, 
consisting of over 17,000 teachers, principals, super- 
intendents, and school board members, has formu- 
as the Three-Point Unified 
Program, which has been endorsed by the State 


lated what is known 
Board of Education, the Codperative Education As- 
sociation the the 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 


which is Virginia Branch of 
School Trustees Association, the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education, the Council of Jewish 
Women, the Federation of Business and Professional 
Women, the Virginia League of Women Voters, the 
Virginia Federation of Women’s clubs, the Virginia 
State.Grange, and numerous other organizations 
such as service clubs, fraternal orders, veterans’ 
associations, etc., and which is now being endorsed 
by the citizens of Virginia in open forums conducted 
in the five thousand school centers throughout the 
State. 
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The members of the General Assembly are virtu- 
ally unanimous in their approval of the program 
as an efficiency measure. They have admitted that 
the establishment and maintenance of the public free 
school system is the solemn obligation of the State, 
placed upon the General Assembly by the Con- 
stitution. They have assured support of the pro- 
gram provided funds are available. 

The budget report will show that present revenues 
are not sufficient to support the Three-Point Unified 
Program if other programs that will be presented 
to the General Assembly are adopted. 

It is obvious that new taxes must be levied. 

‘The open forums now being held in the five thou- 
sand public school centers for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the Three-Point Unified Program and to 
ascertain the wishes of the people with reference 
to the adoption thereof by the General Assembly 
have developed unmistakably that the people of 
Virginia now desire to correct the appalling con- 
ditions revealed by the survey of the public free 
school system and that they are willing to pay the 
price in new taxes. 

The members of the General Assembly will come 
to Richmond with the full knowledge of the desires 
of their constituents with reference to the Three 
Point Unified Program. 

We came with confidence asking the General As 
sembly to adopt the entire Three-Point Unified 
Program and to provide the necessary funds to pay 
therefor. Section 129 of the Constitution of Vir 
ginia is the solemn mandate of the people of Vir 
ginia and it is inconceivable that the members of 
the General Assembly will not obey it. 

The plan of the Legislative Committee of the 
Virginia Education Association is not to commit the 
strength of the Virginia Education Association until, 
in their judgment, the time is ripe in the Legislature 
for the presentation of their bill. Individuals and 
groups in the Legislature have already presented 
bills covering the two points in the program. The 
strength of the Virginia Education Association will 
be withheld until the entire Three-Point Unified 
The Legis 


lative Committee is anxious that meetings in school 


Program is covered by a bill, or bills. 


communities be continued vigorously throughout the 
month of January and into February. The members 
of the Legislature are interested in these meetings and 
they are watching them closely. It is estimated that 
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already more than 150,000 people in Virginia have 
attended forums for the discussion of the Three 
Point Program and as yet no one has expressed 
himself as opposed to the Three-Point Program as 


a school efficiency measure. 





ABILITY VS. EFFORT 
The interesting tabulation compiled by Reid H. 

Duncan, principal of the Lee Junior High School, 

Roanoke, published elsewhere in this issue of the 

Journal, shows some very interesting facts con- 

cerning the forty-eight states of the union in ability 

to pay for schools and what they actually pay. It 
will be noted that when it comes to the question 
of ability to pay, Virginia takes high rank, and 
when it comes to how much Virginia pays it will be 
noted that she falls near the bottom among the 
forty-eight states. The following are significant 
summary facts taken from the tabulation and show 

Virginia’s comparative ranking. 

1. Virginia ranks 10th in crime rate per thousand 
population—committed to penitentiary. United 
States 1.45 per thousand. Virginia 1.84 per 

thousand. Highest, Delaware 6.54 per thousand; 

lowest, South Carolina .17 per thousand. 


to 


Virginia’s ability as manifested by the average of 
the first six columns is 16th among the forty- 
Her 


effort as indicated by the average of the last eight 


eight states and the District of Columbia. 


columns is 42nd. 
It would require $17,672,630.73 to bring Vir- 
ginia up to the average of the United States in 
per pupil cost. 
3. How Virginia compares with one or more of the 
poorer states. 
Virginia’s total wealth is more than nine times 
that of Nevada’s—yet Virginia’s teacher’s salary 
is just about one-half as much as Nevada’s. In 
fact, to be exact, it is 59 per cent as much. 
Nevada is 49th in total wealth but ranks 15th in 
Virginia ranks 19th in total 
wealth but 43rd in teacher’s salary. 
Nevada ranks 49th in all 
ranks 17th in per cent of taxes spent for educa- 


teacher’s salary. 
taxes collected but 


tion. 

Virginia ranks 14th in all taxes collected but 48th 
in per cent of taxes spent for education. 

Nevada ranks 49th in total wealth but 4th in 
per cent of income spent for education. 


Virginia ranks 19th in total wealth but 42nd in 


~ 
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per cent of income spent for education. 

Nevada ranks 49th in total wealth but 6th in 
value of school property per pupil enroled. 
Virginia ranks 19th in total wealth but 41st in 
value of school property per pupil enroled. 
Nevada ranks 49th in total wealth but 2nd in 
per pupil cost, consequently 3rd in holding 
power of school and 41st in crime. 

Virginia ranks 19th in total wealth but 40th in 
per pupil cost, consequently 42nd in holding 
power of school and 10th in crime. 

Holding power of the school— 

Attendance ages 5-17 is 47.31 per cent for Vir- 
ginia. 

Approximately 85 per cent of pupils “drop out” 


and are not graduated from high school in Vir- 
ginia. 

Illiteracy— 

In the United States 4.8 millions. 

In Virginia 234,180. 

Little Red School House— 

Virginia has 1,317 one-room schools out of 


2,877 white. 

Virginia has 1,082 one-room schools out of 
1,738 colored. 

46 per cent of Virginia white schools are one- 
room. 

63 per cent of Virginia colored schools are one 
room. 

Some anticipated results of the Three-Point 
Unified Program— 

It would place Virginia in 22nd place in refer- 
ence to teacher’s salary. 

It would increase materially the average daily 
attendance. 

It would increase materially the holding power 
of the school and reduce our crime rate. 

It costs the State of Virginia more than $3,000,- 
000 annually to reteach failed pupils. 


mated cost of free textbooks would be $878,- 


The esti- 
653.50. By placing free textbooks in the hands 
of the pupils the first day school opens, thereby 
enabling all pupils the use of books for the ten 
or twelve days usually lost at the beginning of 
each term, the percentage of failures will be re- 
duced greatly. Ifthe per cent of failures could 


be reduced one-fourth the State would save 


enough in one year to give free textbooks to 


all pupils. 
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SPECIAL CREDIT ON RENEWAL OF 
CERTIFICATES 


In addition to the usual requirements for renewal 
of certificates as described on page eight of Regula- 
tions Governing the Certification of Teachers in 
Virginia, teachers may have their licenses extended 
under the following conditions, provided all of the 
conditions are satisfied prior to September 1, 1938: 

|. Present a summary of at least five general or 
sectional meetings held in connection with the 
National Education Association Conference at New 
York City, June 26 to July 1, 1938. 

2. Earn one session hour’s credit for the comple- 
tion of a conference on elementary education, New 
York University School of Education, New York 
City, July 1 to July 15, 1938, sponsored jointly by 
the Department of Elementary Principals of the 
NEA and the School of Education of New York 
University. 

3. Prepare an acceptable summary of the five 
books designated for the 1938 Teachers’ Reading 


Course examination. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION 


The Supreme Court of Virginia recently an- 
nounced its action reversing the decision of Judge 
Gunn in the Circuit Court of Richmond concern- 
ing the State Board’s eligible list of division super- 
intendents. The decision upholds the action of the 
State Board of Education in declaring incumbents 


eligible for re-election. 


SUMMER TOUR TO THE EVANGELINE 
COUNTRY 

If a sufficient number of Virginia teachers who 
will attend the National Education Association sum- 
mer meeting in New York City would like to take 
a post-convention trip covering a tour in and around 
Boston and a steamship cruise from there to New 
Brunswick, Halifax, with a brief tour through the 
Evangeline country, and if they will indicate their 
desire by writing C. J. Heatwole, 401 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, arrangements can be made for 
an all-expense trip at the lowest possible rate. It is 
proposed to use train from home stations and the 
balance of the trip by steamship from the port of 
Norfolk, Va. 


GEORGE J. OLIVER GOES TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 





George J. Oliver, division superintendent of 
Henrico County, has been appointed to the position 
of State Supervisor of Secondary Education in Vir- 
ginia to succeed J. L. Blair Buck, who, in turn, 
takes the place of Dr. D. W. Peters as State Director 
of Instruction in the State Department of Education. 


The professors at the University of Virginia are 
taking a share along with one hundred other scholars 
throughout the English-speaking world in the prep- 
aration of a section of the Monumental English 
Dictionary devoted to the words of the English 
language as it is spoken and written from the twelfth 
through the fifteenth century. This work has been 
going on for fifteen years. Professors A. A. Hill and 
A. L. Hench, of the English faculty of the Uni 
versity of Virginia, have been at work on this diction 
ary. 





Three new school buildings have recently been 
planned in Henrico County and construction will 
begin early this spring. These buildings will be re 
spectively at Varina, Sandston, and Glen Echo 
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MISS HOLT’S MESSAGE 
TO THE PRESIDENTS OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS: 


What are we doing in our local groups? Surely the 
reports from our annual meeting have been heard and 
the printed reports in the Virginia Journal read. We 
can evaluate our fall work and in the executive com- 
mittees make plans for our spring meetings. 

Let’s begin now to have a social meeting in May. 
Many associations follow this plan and find it good. 
Some have strictly social meetings, others combine 
the social meeting with business. But whether you 
want a social meeting or not please elect your officers 
for next session and send names and addresses to 
Mr. C. J. Heatwole, Executive Secretary, 401 North 
Ninth Street, Richmond, immediately. 

All of you who were elected in September can think 
of good reasons for electing officers in May. 

Many thanks to you for the lovely cards which you 
sent. 

If your chairman of Local Presidents can be of any 
service to you, just drop a line to 

Lucy Mason Ho rt, 
Chairman of Local Presidents, 
Ocean View School, Norfolk, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE PASSING OF 
MISS MARGARET QUESENBERRY 
AND MRS. EDMONIA SULLIVAN 


Since the conclusion of our 1936-37 school session, 
the Great Reaper, Death, has entered our midst, and 
taken from us two of our co-workers. 

In recognition of the faithful and untiring efforts 
of these two comrades, in their respective fields, we, 
the Stafford-King George Teachers Association, wish 
to express our deep regret at the passing of Miss 
Margaret Quesenberry of King George County and 
Mrs. Edmonia Sullivan of Stafford County. Their 
presence and codéperation in all of our undertakings 
will be greatly missed. 

Whereas, we as an organization do feel that these 
teachers just on the threshold of their careers had 
definitely contributed to the activities of the associa- 
tion and built up in their teaching communities ideals 
which will leave a lasting impression upon the youth 
with whom they were thrown in contact: 

Be it resolved that The Stafford-King George 
Teachers Association take this means of expressing 
its appreciation of their services and its regret at 
their passing away. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the families of the deceased, a copy 
placed on the minutes of the Association and a copy 
published in the Free Lance Star and the Virginia 
Journal of Education. 


Bettre S. Coaktey, Chairman. 


RESOLUTIONS ON THE DEATH OF 
MISS OLLIE LONG 
Miss Ollie Long, a teacher in the Radford City 
schools, was suddenly killed in an automobile ac- 
cident on Saturday, December 4, 1937. Miss Long 
was only thirty-four years of age and had been a 
the sixth grade of McHarg School for 
fourteen years. She was educated at Radford High 
School and Radford State Teachers College. Her 
home was at New River, Virginia. She was a faith- 
ful, conscientious and efficient teacher. 
The Radford City school board 
lowing resolutions on her passing: 
Whereas, God in His wisdom has seen fit to remove 
from our midst Miss Ollie Long, one of the teachers 
in our city schools, therefore, be it resolved; 
That we, the members of the Radford City School 
humble submission to our 


teacher in 


passed the fol- 


Board, while bowing in 
Father’s will, are conscious of a deep sense of loss 
in the passing of this teacher and co-worker: 

That though quiet and unassuming in manner, her 
loyalty was above question, her zeal was unfaltering, 
and in life she portrayed a sweet Christian gentle- 
ness and that should serve as an in- 
spiration to others: 

That we feel that both the School Board and Mc- 
Harg School have been greatly blessed by the influ- 
ence she exerted and the service she rendered, and 
that we will continue to reap the fruit of her faithful 


unselfishness 


work through the years to come: 

That we extend to the bereaved family our deepest 
sympathy. May the God whom she loved and served 
comfort them: 

That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the be- 
reaved family, a copy to McHarg School, a copy to 
the Virginia Journal of Education, and a copy spread 
upon the minutes of the Board. 

RADFORD CITY SCHOOL BOARD, 
Mrs. George Lyle, Jr. 
Committee 4 F. W. Hurt 
| Mrs. J. C. Turner 





RESOLUTIONS OF APPRECIATION 

We, the alumnae of the State Teachers College at 
East Radford, Virginia, wish to go on record as: 

1. Expressing our appreciation of Dr. John Preston 
character whose 


McConnell as a noble Christian 
lofty ideals have governed his life and his dealings 
with humanity. 

2. Expressing our gratitude to Dr. McConnell as a 
benefactor, knowing as we do the unselfish service he 
has rendered in aiding the young women of Virginia 
in the pursuit of higher learning, and his personal 
interest in each individual student and her welfare. 

3. Expressing our of Dr. McConnell 
as a scholar, teacher, leader and as a promoter of 
civic and private organizations making for a more 
harmonious social order. 


recognition 














4. Expressing our regret that the condition of his 
health has made it necessary for him to resign from 
active service as president of Radford College which 
institution he founded and has builded by his faith- 
ful and efficient service. We sincerely hope that he 
may continue to improve and may pursue his work 
as an educator through his writing as has been his 
desire. 

5. Expressing our desire that a copy of these 
resolutions be put on record in the permanent files 
in the alumnae office, a copy be sent to Dr. McConnell, 
to the leading daily news papers of Virginia, to the 
Virginia Journal of Education and to the State Board 
of Education. 

( Ercelle Bennett, Chairman 
Committee 4 Helen Martin Howe 
| Olive Scott Thompson 





RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY HEN- 
RICO TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


We, the Henrico Teachers Association, do hereby 
resolve: 

1. To endorse the Three-Point System as set forth 
by the Virginia Education Association, and to the 
best of our ability, in whole and as individuals, to 
pledge our support to this system. 

2. To pledge our full coéperation and support to 
our Superintendent, Mr. George J. Oliver, in his 
efforts to administer the schools of Henrico County. 

3. To express our appreciation to those responsible 
for the adoption of our present salary schedule as an 
initial step toward adequate salaries for teachers. 

4. To request consideration for those progressive 
teachers who attempt more fully to prepare them- 
selves for their profession by attending summer school 
and taking extension courses. 


5. To express to Miss Annie B. Anderson, retired, 
our appreciation for her long and faithful service in 
Henrico County. 


6. To express our thanks to County Manager Day 
and the Board of Supervisors for the delightful 
picnic and to thank the School Board for declaring 
a half holiday on that date. 


7. To express our appreciation for the services of 
the officers and members of the various committees 
of the past year. 

8. To heartily enderse the outstanding services the 
N. E. A. is rendering to our profession and urge 
that an active committee be appointed at once to 
stimulate greater interest and secure a larger mem- 
bership from this association in the national or- 
ganization. 


9. That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
County Manager Day, the Board of Supervisors, the 
School Board and the Virginia Journal of Education. 
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CHANGES IN THE NATIONAL EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION CHARTER 
AND BYLAWS 


Because of the many important matters placed under 
the supervision of the board of directors of the Na- 
tional Education Association, it seemed wise to pro- 
vide for an element of permanency in the membership 
of the board of directors, so, at the Detroit meeting, 
the terms of the members of the board of directors 
were changed from one year to three years. The mem- 
bers nominated and elected in Detroit drew lots to 
determine the length of their terms. Our Virginia 
Director, Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, drew a three-year term. 


Qualifications and Method of Electing State Directors— 


Any person to qualify to serve as director of the Na- 
tional Education Association must have been an ac- 
tive member, with dues paid in the National Education 
Association and in a State District or Territorial As- 
sociation and a Local Association, if organized, for a 
five-year period immediately preceding his election. 


On the first day of the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation, the delegate of each state, district, or terri- 
tory in which the term of office expires shall meet and 
nominate one person for membership of the board of 
directors and the name of such person shall be reported 
at the Representative Assembly on roll call of states. 


For the past few years we have been nominating 
the Virginia Director at our meeting of the National 
Education Association members at Thanksgiving and 
requesting that this person be nominated by the Vir- 
ginia delegates at their meeting on the first day of the 
Annual Convention. 


Qualifications and Selection of Delegates— 


Only members of the National Education Association 
can legally elect delegates to the Representative As- 
sembly, but in the Virginia Education Association we 
are accustomed to delegate the selection of state dele- 
gates to our president, executive secretary, and state 
director. For the state delegates, we may have one 
for each hundred, or major fraction thereof, of our 
membership in the National Education Association up 
to five hundred, then we may have one for each five 
hundred or major fraction thereof. In local associa- 
tions, we may elect one delegate for each hundred or 
major fraction of our membership in the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

The only qualification now necessary to be elected 
as delegate to the Representative Assembly of the Na- 
tional Education Association is membership in the Na- 
tional Education Association, but there is an amend- 
ment pending to require two years’ membership in the 
National Education Association and in a state and 
local association, if organized, as a prerequisite for 
election as a delegate. 

By resolutions at the local meeting of the Virginia 
Education Association, we pledged ourselves to in- 
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crease our membership ten per cent. This will increase 
our opportunities for sending delegates. In Detroit 
last year, we had ten state delegates, and ten local 
delegates. The meeting next year is to be in New 
York City. 
CorRNELIA S. ADAIR, Chairman 
N. E. A. Committee on Bylaws and Rules. 





FELLOWSHIPS—GRADUATE LIBRARY 
SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
The University of Chicago will offer three fellow- 

ships of $1,000 each for the academic year 1938-39 in 

its Graduate Library School. The fellowships are 
awarded by the President on the recommendation of 
the Committee on Fellowships and Scholarships. Ap- 
plications must be in the hands of the Dean of the 

3yraduate Library School on or before March 1, 1938. 
The following attainments are required: 

a) The possession of a Bachelor’s Degree equivalent, 
or approximately equivalent, to that conferred by 
leading colleges and universities. 

b) Completion of at least one year in an accredited 
library school. 

c) At least one year of library experience under ap- 
proved conditions. 

In addition to the above requirements special con- 
sideration will be given to publications and manu- 
scripts showing ability on the part of candidates to 
conduct original studies. 

Forms to be used in making application for admis- 
sion, and for fellowships, may be obtained by writing 
the Graduate Library School, The University of Chi- 
cago. 





Superintendent J. H. Binford, of the city schools of 
Richmond, recently announced that salaries of teach- 
ers in the Richmond schools will be maintained at 
their present level through the remaining session. 
At one time it seemed that it would be necessary to 
cut the restored salaries to teachers for the second 
half of the school session. The city school board has 
asked the city council for a special appropriation of 
an additional amount of $190,000 to cover the school 
expenses for next year. 


Recently at a meeting of the Newark, New Jersey, 
Teachers Association they voted to wear cotton or lisle 
stockings in preference to those made of Japanese 
silk in protest against the war of conquest now being 
waged in China by the Japanese government. In 
addition members were urged not to 
Japanese products of any kind. 


purchase 


The proceedings of the 1937 Virginia Social Science 
Association meeting are available to social science 
teachers through the chairman of the Publications 
Committee, W. E. Garnett, Blacksburg, Virginia. 
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At a recent meeting in Washington, Dr. Sidney B. 
Hall, State Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Virginia, was elected president of the Association of 
Chief State School Officers. 


Miss Charlene Swartz, a teacher in the Shenandoah 
County schools, has been given a leave of absence to 
complete her studies at the University of Virginia. 
Mrs. Casper Shrum has been appointed substitute in 
place of Miss Swartz. 


C. H. Mitchell, principal of Dunlap School in Alle- 
ghany County, was granted permission to accept the 
principalship of Brosville School in Pittsylvania 
County to succeed E. W. Paylor, resigned. Henry L. 
McCarthy, principal of Selma School in Alleghany 
County, was appointed to the principalship at Duniap. 

E. W. Paylor, for the past several years principal 
of the Brosville High School, Route 6, Danville, Vir- 
ginia, has accepted the appointment as superintendent 
of the Hughes Memorial School located near Danville, 
Virginia. This school is an orphanage with over a 
million dollar endowment left by the late Colonel 
Hughes of Danville, Virginia. Mr. Paylor succeeds 
Mr. L. D. Handy, who is entering the profession of law. 

Mr. Paylor, who was elected president of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals at the last 
meeting of the Virginia Education Association in Rich- 
mond, was formely a member of the board of direc- 
tors of the Virginia Education Association, being presi- 
dent of District ‘“‘E” division of the State. Mr. Paylor 
assumed his new duties as superintendent on January 
15, 1938. 


Murrie Bates has recently been elected as principal 
of Pamplin High School to fill the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of Miss Merle Davis. Miss Davis has 
accepted an appointment as supervisor of schools of 
Greensville County. Charles Barrell, of Buckingham, 
has been appointed to a teaching position in the 
Pamplin High School to take the courses taught by 
Murrie Bates. 

On the tenth of January there was a conference of 
school administrators and youth adminfstration offi- 
cials at Ft. Eustis, near Williamsburg, to discuss the 
possibility of establishing a school designed to pro- 
vide vocational education for those who could not 
otherwise obtain that type of schooling. Authorities 
have estimated that there are something like 60,000 
to 80,000 young Virginians between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty-four who cannot afford vocational or 
professional training. 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Dr. B. H. Van Oot, Supervisor of 
Trade and Industrial Education, were present at the 
conference. The 
Hampton as an experiment. 


+ 


idea was to start the school at 
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Five prominent Virginians were present at a confer- 
ence in Washington and spoke before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Relief, headed by Senator 
Burns, of South Carolina. 


Homer Ferguson, president of the Newport News 
Ship Building and Dry Dock Company, said that tech- 
nological unemployment is not confined to labor-saving 
equipment, but to increase the number of other prod- 
ucts which can be economically produced. Only by 
technological advance can hours be reduced and the 
standard of living be improved at the same time. 
Fifty years of economic history seems to prove this 
point. 

William B. Smith, editor of the Roanoke World-News, 
told the committee there was need for more emphasis 
on vocational training. Most of the unemployment at 
present is among those willing to do anything, but 
who do not know how to do anything. 

E. W. Opie, manager of the Leader Publishing Com- 
pany, Staunton, asserted that reliefers and unemployed 
in other than metropolitan centers should be turned 
back to the communities. In small communities he 
declared that there was no longer any general unem- 
ployment of unemployables. Numbers of those on re- 
lief doing project work have never been able to hold 
jobs because of shiftlessness or inefficiency. 


H. G. Parker, director of Public Welfare of Norfolk, 
told the committee that his city with a population of 
130,000 ought to have a federal works program which 
can absorb at least 2,000 workers of both sexes and 


races, 


Recertly, the teachers of Elizabeth City County 
gave a complimentary dinner to their Superintendent, 
Robert M. Newton. The occasion was a most de- 
lightful affair. Complimentary speeches were made 
by R. E. T. Lewis, Elsie Gay Lane, and Lucy Mason 
Holt, of Norfolk. The speakers recited the out- 
standing achievements in the life and work of Mr. 
Newton, particularly Mr. Newton’s work in bring- 
ing the Elizabeth City County schools up to the high 
standard they hold among other school divisions 
in the State. One of the main features on the pro- 
gram was the presentation to Mr. Newton of a life 
membership in the National Education Association. 
Mr. Newton responded to all reference to his work 
in words of high appreciation for the complimentary 
reference to him and the honor of receiving a life 
membership in the National Education Association. 


Plans have been adopted for the enlargement of 
school buildings at Mount Jackson, New Market and 
Strasburg. This will complete an extensive school 
building program in Shenandoah County. New 
buildings have recently been erected at Woodstock, 
Toms Brook and Edinburg. 


BOOKS TO READ 
Books for Young Children to Age Eight 


Shawneen and The Gander, by Richard Bennett. 
Doubleday. $2.00. A very adventuresome but very 
beloved gander makes all Shawneen’s wishes come 
true. 

Under The Tent of The Sky, by John E. Brewton. 
Macmillan. $2.00. “A collection of poems about 
animals large and small.” 

Joan Wanted A Kitty, by Jane Brown Gemmill. 
Winston. $2.00. A story in large type of an injured 
kitty and Joan’s efforts, finally successful, to persuade 
the family to let her keep it. 

Breakfast With The Clowns, by Rosalie Slocum. 
Viking. $1.00. A picture story book of a little girl 
and her father who get up long before it is light and 
go out to watch the circus unload. 


Books for Children from Eight to Twelve 

The Wonder World of Ants, by Wilfrid Swancourt 
Bronson. Harcourt. $1.50. Fascinating information 
about many kinds of ants with interesting diagrams 
of them and of their homes. 

Spaniel of Old Plymouth, by M. S. and H. L. 
Johnson. Harcourt. $1.75. A spaniel belonging on 
an English estate is taken by his tenant farmer 
master to America in the early colonial days. He 
is stolen by an Indian. 

Termite City, by Alfred E. Emerson and Eleanor 
Fish. Rand McNally. $1.50. Interesting descriptions 
of these strange and busy insects. 

Our Country From the Air, by Edna E. 
Wheeler. $1.60. Every left page is an aerial photo- 
graph of large or small cities, farms, mines, moun- 
tains, rivers and ports which could be seen in a circle 
tour of the country. 


Hisen. 


Books for Older Boys and Girls from Twelve 
to Seventeen 

Pecos Bill, by James Cloyd Bowman. Whitman. 
$2.50. Tall tales of America’s Paul Bunyan among 
cowboys. 

Wind of the Vikings, by Maribelle Cormack. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $2.00. A well told adventurous 
story based on personal knowledge of the Orkney 
isles. It tells of island life and of historic dis- 
coveries prompted by curiosity born of knowledge of 
Viking lore. 

Pigeon Post, by Arthur Ransom. $2.00. 
The group of English boys and girls previously met 
in SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS spend a summer 
vacation camping out and investigating old mine 
workings with high hopes of finding gold. This book 
received the Library Association Carnegie Medal. 
The award similar to the American Newbery Medal 
was first given this year. 

Bright Island, by Mabel Louise Robinson. Random 
house. $2.00. A girl who had always lived on a small 
island off the coast of Maine has her first mainland 
experience in a small co-educational school. 


Lippincott. 
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How Virginia Ranks with the 48 States 


Compiled by REID H. DUNCAN, Principal, Lee Jr. High School, Roanoke, Va. 
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Conditions Favorable to Creative Learning 
BLANCHE PENNY, Supervisor, Montgomery County Schools 


CC E creative act is an act which represents 


for the creator a new thought, a new idea, 

a new solution, a new analysis, or a new 
synthesis,” says Kilpatrick. In other words, any 
learning that is new to any child or adult is creative 
for that individual, no matter how many others may 
have had similar experiences. 

The first condition for such learning is a crea- 
tive teacher who is herself unshackled by textbooks, 
by a Course of Study, by administrative or super- 
visory plans that inhibit her growth in any way— 
free from parental disapproval or loss of job. 

It is highly desirable that the creative teacher of 
creative children have not over twenty-five or thirty 
children in her room so that she may have time to 
become personally acquainted with each and every 
one in and out of school; that she be paid enough 
salary to free her from worry every time she buys 
a new dress or has to pay thirty dollars a month for 
board. 

However, most of us know teachers who are crea- 
tive in crowded rooms, amid screwed down desks 
and with salaries not exceeding the minimum re- 
quested in our three-point program. Even these 
would be more creative under more favorable cir- 
cumstances. They are creative in spite of obstacles 
and not because of them. 

It is certainly necessary that the creative child 
have a creative teacher who is growing in interest, 
in general and professional knowledge, in ability to 
adjust herself to circumstances and children, and is 
willing and does frequently put forth the careful 
painstaking, long effort so often required of the 
growing creator, for all creation is not spontaneous. 
If so, why was Tennyson twelve years writing his 
Introduction to In Memoriam? Or why were the 
disciples of The Great Teacher thirty years in 
writing The Gospels? Let not these illustrations 
discourage anyone, for every normal being is more 


or less creative. But certain it is that the non-plan- 


ning, non-studying, non-evaluating teacher cannot 
have much claim to creativeness or to development 
of this power in the children she teaches. 

The second condition for creative learning is a 
stimulating environment. This is partly a repetition 
of the first, for the teacher is the most important 
part of the environment at school and has much to 
do with that observed by the child out of school. 

Along with the teacher, I would include the parent 
who is voluntarily and consciously or involuntarily 
The 
early development of the child is largely dependent 


and unconsciously a very influential teacher. 


upon the personality of the parents or other adults 
closely associated with him and upon the surround- 
ings that they create for him. 

Since we educators are concerned with the creative 
learning of children from both fortunate and un- 
fortunate homes, we shall talk most about environ- 
ment at school and that recognized because of school 
influences. 

Someone has wisely said that ““The major function 
of the school is to provide an environment that will 
make the most of the capacities of each individual 
child.” Kilpatrick reminds us that, “The potential 
creative power lies within the creator but the switch 
that releases it is thrown by some influence without.”’ 

Every schoolroom should have a number of at- 
tractive books adapted to the age levels of the chil- 
dren, whether it be a multiple grade situation in a 
one-teacher school, a room of two grades or a one- 
graded situation in a village or urban community. 
For the six year olds there should be books about 
the family, home, and school; for the seven year 
olds, the former with added ones about the com- 
munity and its helpers; for the eight year olds, ad- 
ditional ones about other communities and so on, 
until our eleven and twelve year olds are surrounded 
with all types of literature, natural and social science 
books that answer their more mature interests in ad- 
venture, dramatics, machinery, the business of the 
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world, and so forth. Along with books should be a 
supply of current literature in the form of weeklies 
and dailies answering the child’s questions about 
contemporary life and arousing further interests in 
this. 

Money that is often spent for sets of readers would 
be more wisely expended -for a variety of books and 
for some current weeklies and magazines that the 
The Weekly Reader published by 
The American Education Press has done much to 


child can read. 


open the eyes of our mountain children to life in- 
terests and daily happenings all over the world. 
Aquariums, terrariums, and, in primary rooms, 
live pets are valuable stimuli for interesting chil- 
dren in the animal and plant world. Increased in- 


formation means increased capacity for creative 


work. 


There should be stimulating pictures and charts. 
In the lower grades there may be group pictures of 
farm animals with a question underneath. “Do 
you have a pet like one of these?” Or a group of 
pictures telling a story with the suggestion, ‘How 
would you like to write the story these pictures tell ?” 
A Daily News Corner contains a new interesting 
item every morning. This may be suggestive, too. 
“How would you like to tell 


thing interesting about our bird, Pete, to the first 


For example: some- 


grade? If so, write it down and someone may go 
tell what you have written.” 

Somewhere in the room may be numbers of sug- 
gestions like this: ‘Read the stories in this book. 
Prepare to read one to the other children in Story 
Hour”, “Get some other children to help you and 
plan to play one of these stories’, “Make some rid- 
dles about this book and plan to have the other 
children guess them”, ‘“Make some pictures of things 


‘How 


would you like to make pictures of this story?” and 


we do at school and show them to the class”’, 
so on. Such suggestions must be revised and re- 
plenished frequently or they become obsolete and 


boring. 


Every room should have an easel or board upon 
which wrapping paper or unprinted newspaper may 
be thumbtacked for children to use in sketching and 
drawing throughout the day. These can and are 
often made by children or an ingenious teacher 
from castoff blackboards, heavy cardboard, scrap 
lumber, and so forth. If the room has a beautiful 
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view children should have their attention called to 
it, and the hint dropped that someone might like to 
sketch it. 
with pride just such a picture upon which he worked 


A so-called problem boy recently showed 


for two days. 


A certain place in the room should be reserved 
for only the beautiful—such as a bulletin board 
with a masterpiece in good print and coloring; a 
piece of pottery with or without flowers, according to 
its own construction; a fresh bunch of flowers or a 
winter shrub, artistically arranged, with a hint 
dropped that children might take turns in arranging 
this spot or bringing something for it. Lessons in 
arrangement should be given when wanted and 
needed. 

For the less able readers that are found in nearly 
all normal rooms there must be much easy reading 
material with suggestive pictures. The pictures may 
have legends that the children can read while more 
able ones are searching more difficult material. 
Much of the informational material needs to be re- 
written in simple words. Even the busiest teacher 
can find time to rewrite an occasional article. In a 
multiple grade room, upper grade children will enjoy 
doing this for the less able. If such work is care- 
fully filed and made available, eventually a room 


will have a supply. 


If practicable, the schoolroom furniture should 
consist of movable chairs and desks, but much bet- 
ter than this is a teacher who knows how to have 
movable children. All of us have seen the most 
beautiful and desirable furniture put to the most 
unnatural and deadening use, while some live teacher 
has turned screwed down desks into an attractive 
space making a livable situation. Some teachers 
persuade their principals and superintendents to 
allow them to put stationary desks in three cornered 
lines across the room, avoiding direct window light 
in the children’s eyes and leaving four big corners in 
the room. Others have been able to move two rows 
of seats almost together, leaving just enough space 
for sweeping between and providing a big space on 
one side or in front of the room. Children must 
have space if they are to move freely and) naturally 
and if they may give dramatizations or engage in 
many group activities. Old schoolrooms often cannot 
be enlarged but more space can often be devised by 


the ingenious teacher who wishes it. 
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Another requisite for most of our rooms is some 
place for keeping common materials like wrapping 
paper, drawing paper, crayons and paints, tools, 
pasteboard, beaver board, scrap lumber, old rags, old 
papers, old cans, thread, needles, scraps of cloth, 
clay and the many things children need and must 
have for expressing their ideas. Most of such ma- 
terial can be secured with little or no cost in money. 
A wide-awake teacher can interest parents and chil- 
dren in helping to collect them. Enough cold water 
paints to last ten years can be secured for two dollars. 
One address for this is: Alabastine Dry Powder Art 
Colors, Alabastine Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. Charcoal for drawing costs no more than the 
effort to burn small sticks until charred or picking 
them up around an outdoor wash pot. Children 
get more fun and more growth when they help pro- 
vide their materials from castaways than when 
ready-made, expensive things are handed out to 
them. 


cannot be without some 
In primary rooms there should 


A stimulating room 
musical equipment. 
be a victrola, some song books, a teacher’s pitchpipe, 
perhaps a xylophone made of tuned bottles, and toy 
band rhythm instruments, many of which can be 
handmade. Good victrolas can often be secured 
from pawn shops or music houses at five or six 
dollars. Upper grade rooms need the victrola, song 
books, and pitchpipe; with some of the following 
added—a radio, individual harmonicas, band instru- 
and those in 
Roanoke County have secured much musical equip- 


ments and a piano. Our schools 
ment by means of a fifteen cent music fee for each 
child. 

The third condition fostering creative learning 
naturally follows and is part of the first and second. 
Children must have experiences before they have 
the power to create other experiences. Their crea- 
tive experiences are dependent upon freedom to use 
their environment. Stimulation availeth nothing if 
there is no opportunity to respond to the stimulation. 

After all there can hardly be creative expression 
Almost 
any child has enough experiences to inspire him 


unless there has been creative thinking. 


to creation in one way or another when he is not 
curbed by a parent, a teacher, or some other adult. 
Have you ever thought about how much more crea- 
tive the young child of two, three or four years is 
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than the same child is a few years later? At the 
younger age his imagination is allowed free reign 
in dramatic or other forms of expression. He is 
imitative, yes, but he contrives his own materials 
for expressing the impression his little mind has 
received. At this age he is a regular question box 
and is alive to everything about him. A few years 
later he has had so many inhibitions and negative 
responses to his inquiries that he often makes no 
advances until some older person says he may. 

Just last summer I was rather astounded and 
much interested in the originality displayed by a 
three-year-old youngster visiting in my home. While 
playing by himself he was making a noise like a 
running automobile. He said he was running a 
trailer. Sure enough he had picked up some simple 
materials at hand and had devised his own car, 
with a trailer attached. The resemblance was strik- 
ingly similar. His mother said occasional trailers 
passed on their street but she didn’t know he had 
noticed them. And so it goes with most children. 
How can the school develop this ability rather than 
restrain it? 

From the very first, the creative child must have a 
cultured, sympathetic teacher who understands him 
and other children. She must read to the children, 
train and allow them to read to each other. She 
talks to them and with them both formally and in- 
formally wherever she contacts them in and out of 
school. She helps them when they need and want 
help and allows them the freedom of helping each 
other. She gives them a share in planning their 
activities, according to their various abilities to do 
so, increasing this part of their work as they develop 
in power. She gives them more experiences that ex- 
pand their knowledge and interests. She permits 
them to make rhythms, dramatizations, arrange their 
room, build playhouses, make furniture, build 
aquariums and terrariums and stock them, write 
stories, trace developments in all phases of social 
studies and science and discuss their effects upon 
living today, discuss national and international 
problems, publish newspapers or carry out any 
worth while interests they have. Everything in the 
room must be at their disposal and for their use 
when it is needed. Trips are taken in order that 
children may have more firsthand experiences and 


results of these are always shared with the group. 
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Many times during the day, grouped together, teacher 
and pupils hold all types of conversations. ‘They 
tell stories to each other, share stories and rhymes 
and poems they have read and created, show pictures 
they have found or created, discuss plans, sum- 
marize activities, ask questions, make reports, dis- 
cuss best ways of working and planning together, 
ways others cooperate, et cetera. 

The creative teacher of creative children does not 
sit back and let the children run riot but she knows 
how to keep herself in the background as her stimu- 
lating questions and suggestions challenge the mem- 
bers of the group to greater endeavors. She knows 
that the element of success must be felt by every child 
growing in creative powers. 
in an element of success,’ says Kilpatrick, ‘‘and 


“The creator must live 


children must acquire the habit of successful crea- 
tive acts.” 

I am thinking now of a second grade room where 
nearly fifty children are always profitably busy, 
where everyone is free to get materials when he 
needs them, where the group has already learned 
when to talk aloud and when to be quiet enough not 
to disturb the group reading with the teacher. Every 
day numbers of creative pictures, riddles, rhymes, 
stories, questions, and so forth are produced by many 
children in this room. As helpers they are teach- 
ing each other more about reading than the teacher 
is, even though she works with each group each day. 

I am thinking of a third and fourth grade room 


of over forty children where unusual questions are 
propounded by members of the group to each other 
as they report the news of the day, discuss how the 
people of China live or the many vicarious ex- 


periences they share with each other. How is this 
for thinking on the part of a third grader? “Why 
don’t the rich people of China help the poor people?” 
Many others, equally as valuable, arise every day. 


I am thinking of a one-teacher school where fifty 
pupils use two rooms all day as they go about their 
various activities. Dramatizations are planned and 
practiced by the students themselves. They are 
very independent in helping each other with drills. 
The teacher holds as many conferences as the day 
allows but always as one of the group, never as a 
dictator. Contrary to our pedagogical principles, 
when pupils cannot untangle a difficulty they ap- 
proach her at any time without disturbing the group 
with whom she is working. 
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I am thinking of a sixth grade that has hereto- 
fore been very formally taught but in which the 
children are now beginning to learn that they may 
help choose their activities and share experiences 
with the other children in the room without directing 
all questions and remarks to the teacher. In con- 
nection with a study of the effects of modern ma- 
chinery upon transportation today two or three boys 
of this room drew a poster illustrating the four 
levels of transportation in some of our largest cities 
—from the subway, across the street and by the ele- 
vated train to the modern airliner. In connection 
with this, an eleven year old gave to his classmates 
a recent report on the subway that would do credit 
to many of our college seniors. 


I am thinking of a seventh grade that on No- 
vember 2 carried out in formal detail an election 
with children from eight rooms in Grades Four to 
Seven. For days previously, children might be seen 
in consultation with town election officials or any- 
one who would give them correct information, or 
searching all books telling what they needed for 
their plans. 

I am sure these illustrations remind us of many 
other creative situations. The seventh grade men- 
tioned above also has a hobby now of creating peep 
shows to illustrate stories they enjoy. ‘These are 
very attractive, the most recent one being that of 
The 
Other materials are 


Virginia and North Carolina’s Lost Colony. 
stage is in an orange crate. 
just as simple. 


A scrapbook collection has been made of speci- 
mens of creative work from all types of classrooms 
in the early stages of child thinking and producing 
with inexpensive materials. All were picked up in- 
cidentally and none has been repolished by teachers. 
These may be seen in the Montgomery County 


school board office. 


While children must have many experiences and 
must be in a stimulating environment that arouses 
continuous experiencing, and must be free to think, 
to question and to express themselves in hundreds 
of ways, the conclusion of the whole matter seems 
to us to rest with the growing, understanding teacher 
who is herself unafraid and who removes all fear 
from the children looking to her for guidance. 
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Students Learn While They Work 


L. F. ADDINGTON, Wise 


HILE most Virginia schools make use of 
\) V/ the environment in some way to aid the 
instructional program, a few secondary 
schools are now making definite use of it to an ap- 


Under the direction of 
Dr. B. H. Van Oot, State Supervisor of Trade and 


preciable degree of success. 
Industrial Education, the diversified occupations 
program was first tried in the South Boston High 
School, with George E. Hunt as co-ordinator. 

Mr. Hunt believes that the program at South 
Boston has proved quite valuable as a form of 
practical vocational guidance. Some of the pupils, 
he says, go on to college and find that their ex- 
periences at work are of value in getting work at 
college; others enter immediately into employment 
Employers, he finds, 
usually prefer to employ some one who has had ex- 
Other pupils, 


after finishing high school. 


perience at their places of business. 
after trying a certain job for a while, find out that 
they are not fitted by temperament for that particular 
work; thus they may change at this early stage in 
life and avoid floundering later. 

Mr. Hunt says that many of his pupils have taken 
a greater interest in regular academic subjects since 
beginning the work program. 
that a 


degree of ability in using good 


Some have found certain 
English is necessary in order to 
hold a job; too, they need to know 


arithmetic to a certain degree of 


‘fficiency. 

Other schools now conducting 
this type of program are The 
Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Portsmouth, where Arthur Owens 
is co-ordinator and the McIntyre 
High School, Charlottesville, with 
Robert W. Allen as co-ordinator. 

Of the work at Portsmouth, Mr. 


Owens says: ‘The project means 


too much not only to the students but to the city and 
the entire community for it to do other than to 
achieve success in the very first year of its operation.” 

Robert W. Allen, co-ordinator at the McIntyre 
High School in Charlottesville, has this to say about 
the program there: 

“The vocational education program at McIntyre 
High School in Charlottesville began August 1, 
1937, with a preliminary survey of the placement 
possibilities in the city. Prospective students for 
this course were encouraged to confer with the co- 
ordinator during this month so that a tentative pro- 
gram could be organized before the opening of school 
on September 6. 

“Because the course in diversified occupations 
was new and unfamiliar to the pupils, and because 
the school itself was new with a relatively small 
number of juniors and seniors, there were only 
twenty-three pupils to take this work. No attempt 
was made to select either superior or inferior stu- 
dents for the course; and as a result the class is 
representative of the school, pupils’ abilities ranging 
all the way from very poor to very good. The class 
is made up of seven juniors, twelve seniors, and 


A Student of the South Boston High School at Work in a Business (Office. 
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four post-graduates, who re-enroled in school for 
this specific course. 

“The twenty-three pupils are getting their prac- 
tical experience in eighteen different Charlottesville 
establishments, there being no more than two stu- 
The diversification of the 
plan is manifested by the fact that two boys are 


dents at any one place. 


working as auto mechanics; three girls, as depart- 
ment store clerks; one boy, as a machinist; a girl 
and a boy, as bank clerks; a boy, as a nurseryman; 
three girls, as librarians; a boy, as a télephone 
mechanic; a girl, as a beauty operator; a boy, as a 
groceryman; and eight girls, as office assistants. 
“The employers are without exception very well 
satisfied with the arangement. Some who were re- 
luctant about taking a student for training are now 
most enthusiastic, and some have indicated their ap- 
proval of the progress of the trainees by employing 
them whenever possible. Several employers have 
already indicated their wish to employ their trainees 
when they complete the course. 
cooperated with the co-ordinator in suggesting ma- 


Employers have 


terial to be included in the classroom program that 
is carried on in conjunction with the outside work. 

“Devising a suitable class procedure to care for 
the diversity of interests has been the higgest prob- 
lem. An effort has been made to solve this problem 
by giving a part of the class period over to the dis- 
cussion of general practical economics while the re- 
mainder is used by the pupils for study in their 
particular fields. It is rather early to predict the 
success or failure of such an arrangement, but up 
until now it has proved acceptable. 

“The result of a questionnaire sent out recently 
to the parents of the pupils shows that they approve 
the plan. The most frequently voiced opinion was 
that the program afforded practical experience that 
would enable the pupils to secure and hold positions 
after their graduation from high school. No adverse 
criticism has appeared on any of the forms that have 


been returned. 


“The local civic clubs have given their support to 
the vocational course. Representatives of the vari- 
ous organizations are serving on an advisory com- 
The 
chairman of this committee has been the moving 


mittee to facilitate the operation of the plan. 


force behind the inauguration of vocational training 


here.”’ 


Below is a general explanation of the work made 
by Dr. B. H. Van Oot: 

1. Training Agencies: 
garages, industries, banks, hotels, printing plants, 
wholesale houses, insurance and real estate firms, 
etc. that offer training possibilities are selected as 
The owners or managers of these 


Certain stores, offices, 


training agencies. 
training agencies are called into conference by the 
local board of education and the plan of training 


through codperation is thoroughly explained and the 


responsibilities of the employers are thoroughly 
understood. 

2. Selection of Students: Students, both boys 
and girls, who are fourteen years of age or over, 
who have completed at least two years of their 
course (eight units) may elect to be placed, with the 
consent of their parents, in these training agencies 
for at least three hours each day, or for a total of 
(Saturday employment 
Care is 


fifteen hours per week. 
may be included within the fifteen hours.) 
exercised to place each student in the training agency 
that will give that student work experiences com- 
parable to the student’s interests, abilities, or poten- 
tialities. Vocational guidance plays an important 
part at this stage of the program. 

3. The Student’s Work—Study Program: When 
the student is thus placed, he continues his regular 
high school studies for two hours each day and in 
addition he pursues a special course in related 
technical information. This course is pursued 
under supervision on an individual basis; that is, 
each student studies the literature and standard 
courses pertinent to the vocation in which he is 
placed—students working in banks would pursue 
the American Institute of Banking course; students 
in printing; the United Typothete course of study, 
etc. Considerable the 
economics of business and industry, and to the re- 


study is also given to 


lated social studies. For successful completion of 
the two regular high school studies during his junior 
and senior years he, of course, receives two units of 
credit each year, or a total of four units. In ad- 
dition he receives, during the two-year period in 
which he is in training, a total of four units for 
his vocational studies in placement and two credits 
for successful completion of his course in related 
technical and economic subjects. Summarized, the 
student will graduate with eighteen units distributed 


as follows: 12 units in regular high school studies, 
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4 units for shop experience, and 2 units for tech- 
nically related social and economic studies. 

A com- 
plete analysis of each vocation in which students 


4. Nature of the Placement Training: 


are placed is made and from this analysis a time 
and work schedule for each student is outlined. 
The vocational experiences each student receives in 
placement are carefully supervised to see that the 
student receives all the experiences outlined in his 


course of training. 

5. Committees: In each vocation in which stu- 
dents are placed, there is one employer, or more, 
or their representatives, who serves with designated 
It is his 


duty to codperate with the school official in out- 


school official in an advisory capacity. 


lining the work experiences of the student, to pro- 
vide the necessary related literature or course of 
study which the student will need, and to see that 
the student is properly instructed on the job. 

6. Compensation to Students: In most instances, 
the students in placement will not be creating any- 
thing, the value of which will be in excess of the 
value of the time of the person who is assigned to 
teach the student; hence in these cases there will be 
no compensation. In some instances, however, the 
students will create some wealth and for this they 
should be paid. Discretion is left to the employer 
and the advisory committee relative to the amount 
It should be borne 
in mind that the student is placed in the training 
agency primarily to study, but doing this studying 
The school 
official who is designated to supervise the student’s 


of compensation in these cases. 


he naturally renders some service. 


work and the advisory member who has the stu- 
dent’s interest at heart have the responsibility of 
seeing that the student is not exploited by the em- 
ployer and at the same time to see that the student 
takes full advantage of the opportunities that are 
offered him. 

7. The Co-ordinator: Each program has a co- 
ordinator working as a regular member of the high 
school faculty under the principal of the school, 
whose responsibilities are as follows: 


a. In codperation with the advisory committee or 
individual, make the detailed analysis of the 


vocations. 


b. Outline the student’s work-study program in 
the high school and in the placement agency. 
Interview prospective students. 

Give guidance to selected students. 
Organize the related subjects and assemble 
collateral reading. 
Visit the parents. 
Teach the related information of a general 
nature and supervise the studies of the in 
dividual students. 
Supervise the work activities of the students 
on the job. 
Keep the necessary records. 
Organize advisory committees. 
Make occupational surveys. 
Provide, if possible, permanent placement of 
graduates unless the graduates desire to enter 
college. 

. Perform any other duties pertinent to the pro- 
gram assigned to him by the school principal 
or superintendent. 


8. Advantages of a Program for Training in 
Diversified Occupations: 
tages of this type of training. 


There are many advan- 
They may be listed 
as follows: 
a. Guidance of students becomes very practical. 
b. The schools and the training agencies are 
brought close together. 
Students retain their identity with the regular 
high school graduating class. 


Upon graduation, students can enter college 
or if they do not want to enter college, they 


have had two years’ experience in some voca- 
tion which will be of assistance to them in se- 
curing permanent employment. 

Because of the excellent opportunity offered 
to receive training, younger students are en- 
couraged to remain in school with the hope 
that they, in turn, can secure the benefits of 
this training at the proper time. 

The program gives the students an insight in- 
to the vocations and develops proper work 
habits and attitudes. 
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Officers of Local Associations Reported for the Year 1938 


District A 

CAROLINE: President, Clyde C. Caldwell, Bowling 
Green; Vice President, Cameron Dickerson, Bowling 
Green; Secretary-Treasurer, W. N. Sheppard, Penola. 

Essex: President, Marguerite Erdman, Lloyds; 
Vice President, Ben Hilliard, Tappahannock; Secre- 
tary, Louise Anderton, Tappahannock; Treasurer, 
Olga M. Pitts, Center Cross. 

KING AND QUEEN: President, W. W. Clingenpeel, 
King and Queen Court House; Vice President, Mrs. 
J. B. Babyak, Walkerton: Secretary-Treasurer, Olive 
Bagby, Stevensville. 

KinG Georce: President, Joseph W. Bland, King 
George; Vice President, J. Frank Coleman, King 
George; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mamie O. Broach, 
Index. 

LANCASTER-NORTHUMBERLAND: President, J. J. 
Booker, Jr., White Stone; Vice President, Henry 
Chase, Kilmarnock; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary D 
Clark, Heathsville. 

MIDDLESEX: President, J. H. Revere, Syringa; Vice 
President, C. A. Brown, Saluda; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia Linthicum, Saluda. 

RICHMOND-WESTMORELAND: 
Colonial Beach; Vice President, Ray BE. Reid, Hague; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ciara Norfleet, Hague. 

SPOTSYLVANIA: President, Lina E. Sanger, Spotsyl- 
vania; Vice President, L. L. Brokenburg; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Spotsyl- 
vania. 

STAFFORD: President, J. W. Tidler, Stafford; Sec 
retary, Mrs. Katherine Bernard, Box 168, Fredéricks- 
burg. 

FREDERICKSBURG: President, Mrs. Beth Brent, 904 
Cornell Street, Fredericksburg; Vice President, Edna 
McCalley, 911 Hanover Street, Fredericksburg; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Gladys M. Alrich, 1300 Main Street, 
Fredericksburg. 


President, Alonza Haga, 


Mason, 


Marietta Dickenson, 


District B 

Accomac: President, R. M. Doub, Onancock; Vice 
President, Mrs. Susie Johnson, Onancock; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Nannie Byrd, Oak Hall. 

ELIZABETH City: President, Elsie Gay Lane, 158 
Alleghany Road, Hampton; Vice President, Emily 
Hogge, Back River Road, Hampton; Secretary, 
Georgiana Sinclair, Back River Road, Hampton; 
Treasurer, W. S. Vincent, Phoebus School, Phoebus. 

GLOUCESTER: President, Mrs. I. M. Anderton, Glou- 
cester Point; Vice President, Carrie Roane, Tidemill; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Martha B. Epes, Gloucester. 

Ist OF WicHT: President, Sara James, Isle of 
Wight; Vice President, T. B. Johnson, Windsor; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Blanche Daughtrey, Carrsville. 

MATHEWS: President, Gerald P. Callis, Cobbs 
Creek; Vice President, C. Melvin Snow, Shadow; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie Callis, Mathews. 


NANSEMOND: President, F. H. Christopher, Chucka- 
tuck; Vice President, Ralph Coggins, Cypress Chapel; 
Secretary, Louise Perry, Holland; Treasurer, G. C. 
Mann, Cypress Chapel. 

NORTHAMPTON: President, Lila N. Jacob, 
Vice President, H. Floyd Armstrong, Cape 

Secretary-Treasurer, Laura Beale, Exmore. 
President, John Y. Mason, Boykins; 
Secretary- 


Machi- 
pongo; 
Charles; 

SOUTHAMPTON: 
Vice President, Lydia Griffin, Courtland; 
Treasurer, Rosalind Marks, Franklin. 

WaRWIcCK: President, John L. Sauder, Denbigh; 
Vice President, Erna E. Martin, Hilton Village; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Katherine Ritter, Hilton Village. 

Yor«K: President, Ruth Hornsby, Hornsbyville; 
Vice President, Lucille Hunt, Poquoson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Pearl Phillips, Poquoson. 

Newport News: President, Susie V. 
Hopkins Street, Hilton Village; 
Lucille Wheeler, 241 58th Street, 
Secretary, Thomas O. Keesee, 132 
Newport News; 
Chesapeake Avenue, Hampton. 

SUFFOLK: President, Margaret Daughtrey, 204% 
Bosley Avenue, Suffolk; Vice President, Edith Whit- 
ley, 213 Bosley Avenue, Suffolk; Secretary, Gladys 
Yates, 452 W. Washington Street, Suffolk; Treasurer, 
Roxie Dunning, 218 Nansemond Avenue, Suffolk. 


Floyd, 46 
Vice President, 
Newport News; 
Maple Avenue, 
Suttle, 1109 


Treasurer, Rebecca 


District C 

AND NEW KENT: Presi- 
Vice President, Mrs. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 


CHARLES City, JAMES CITY 
dent, M. F. Starnes, Toano; 
Marie Tuttle. Williamsburg; 
Margaret Thorpe, 2207 Barton Avenue, Richmond. 
Reid, 215 S. 
Edward [f. 
Townsend, 


CHESTERFIELD: President, G. H. 
Boulevard, Richmond; Vice 
Justis, Midlothian; Secretary, 
312 Fillmore Street, 
Moses, Chester. 


President, 
Valence 
Gladys 


Petersburg; Treasurer, 


Kay, Crozier; Vice 


Secretary- 


GOOCHLAND: President, A. W. 
President, B. F. Carpenter, Goochland; 
Treasurer, Helen Monteiro, Sandy Hook. 

Hanover: President, Joseph Rotella, Ellerson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. V. M. Heaton, Ashland. 

Henrico: President, W. H. Mears, 3416 Stuart 
Avenue, Richmond; Vice President, Maude F. Trev- 
vett, Glen Allen; Secretary, Margaret Lipscomb, High- 
land Springs; Treasurer, Hilda S. Warren, 2224 Stuart 
Avenue, Richmond. 

Kine WiLLIAM: President, C. S. Watkins, Aylett; 
Vice President, Mrs. Georgia Harris, Rumford; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Lucy Garnett Gwathmey, Aylett. 

RicHMOND City: President, Mrs. M. H. Forbes, 
2504 Grove Avenue, Richmond; Vice President, 
Cornelia Adair, Franklin School, Richmond; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Eleanor Rowlett, 4828 W. Seminary Ave- 
nue, Richmond; Treasurer, I. Blanche Thruston, Al- 
bert Hill School, Richmond. 
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WILLIAMSBURG: President, Shirley Payne, Wil- 
liamsburg; Vice President, Margaret Finch, Williams- 
burg; Secretary, Ellen Fletcher, Williamsburg; 
Treasurer, Geraldine Rowe, Williamsburg. 


District D 


AMELIA: President, Roy Helms, 
President, Emma _ Allen, Jetersville; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Mattie S. Borron, Amelia. 

BRUNSWICK: President, T. G. Hudson, Alberta; 
Vice President, Orline White, Lawrenceville; Secre- 
tary, R. B. Darden, Ebony; Treasurer, Dorothy Jones, 
Charlie Hope. 

CUMBERLAND-PRINCE Epwarp: President, William 
C. Sweitzer, Cartersville; Vice President, M. G. Hitt, 
Rice; Secretary-Treasurer, H. C. Bradshaw, Darling- 
ton Heights. 

DINWIDDIE: President, A. J. Christensen, Church 
Road; Vice President, Ivan Butterworth, Dinwiddie; 
Secretary, Susie Reams, Darvills High School, Black- 
Treasurer, Doris Robertson, Sutherland. 

GREENSVILLE: President, J. Meade Feild, Emporia; 
Vice President, Annie W. Taylor, North Emporia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Edna Wynne, Emporia. 
President, C. A. Garden, Jr., Ken- 
bridge; Vice President, T. E. Wilkinson, Dundas; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Marion Jett, Kenbridge. 

NotTroway: President, J. M. Eason, Crewe; Vice 
President, L. B. Nutter, Blackstone; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Bessie Watts, Burkeville. 

POWHATAN: President, Nancy Watkins, Powhatan; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Agnes Laws, Belona. 

PRINCE GeorGE: President, Courtney Figg, Route 1, 
Hopewell; Vice President, Frances White, Disputanta; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Annie Holt Scott, 1767 Chucka- 
tuck Avenue, Petersburg. 

Surry: President, J. P. Stovall, Claremont; Vice 
President, Irene Kitchen, Dendron; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Sara Rowell, Surry. 

Sussex: President, E. C. Harrison, Stony Creek; 
Vice President, R. L. Burruss, Jarratt; Secretary, 
Emma Brown, Jarratt; Treasurer, Alice Cook, 
Waverly. 


Amelia; Vice 
Secretary- 


stone; 


LUNENBURG: 


President, Mrs. Louise D. Rigdon, 
Poythress Street, Hopewell; Vice President, 
\irs. Judith Barnard, Prince George; Secretary, Agnes 
Bell, 623% E. Poythress Street, Hopewell; Treasurer, 


HOPEWELL: 
623% E 


C. W. Smith, Garden Apartments, Hopewell. 

PETERSBURG: President, Kenneth Efrfft, High 
School, Petersburg; Vice President, Annie Ruth Cole, 
Junior High School, Petersburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Emily Burgwyn, Duncan M. Brown School, Peters- 
burg. 


District E 
CHARLOTTE: President, T. H. Williams, Wyllies- 
burg; Vice President, J. M. Collins, Charlotte C. H.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Eleanor Berger, Drakes Branch. 


FRANKLIN: President, W. D. Peake, Rocky Mount; 
Secretary, Leone Cooper, Rocky Mount; Treasurer, 
Elsie Turner, Wirtz. 

Hawirax: President, E. S. Snead, Jr., Halifax; Vice 
President, J. N. Harker, Jr., South Boston; Secretary, 
Sarah Craddock, Cluster Springs; Treasurer, J. W. 
Rowan, South Boston. 

Henry: President, 
President, Mary Lou Joyce, 
Sadye Perry, Ridgeway; Treasurer, 
nolds, Axton. 

MECKLENBURG: President, W. A. Early, La Crosse; 
Vice President, Claire Crenshaw, Union Level; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Winston, Skipwith. 

Patrick: President, J. W. Blackard, Stuart; Vice 
President, Mrs. Harless Fain, Stuart; Secretary- 
Treasurer, E. May Brammer, Woolwine. 

PITTSYLVANIA: President, J. James Williams, Cal- 
lands; Vice President, R. J. Poindexter, Chatham; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Edwards, Chatham. 
President, J. N. Stoneham, 1108 Main 
Street, Danville; Vice President, Everette Motley, 
Gray Street, Danville; Secretary-Treasurer, Frances 
Land, 864 Paxton Avenue, Danville. 

MARTINSVILLE: President, L. C. Staples, Starling 
Avenue, Martinsville; Vice President, Mrs. T. S. 
Minter, Mulberry Street, Martinsville; Secretary, 
Ethel Legwin, 227 Starling Avenue, Martinsville; 
Treasurer, R. B. Nance, Chief Tassel Apt., Martins- 
ville. 


B. K. Rives, Fieldale; Vice 
Ridgeway; Secretary, 
Frances Rey- 


DANVILLE: 


District F 

ALLEGHANY: President, F. H. Hoover, Blue Spring 
Run; Vice President, H. L. McCarthy, Covington; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Margaret Jessee, Covington. 

AmueERsT: President, C. B. Phillips, Amherst; Vice 
President, Curtis Story, Sweet Briar; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. Anne B. Hill, Pleasant View. 

APPOMATTOX: President, Kate O’Brien, Appomat- 
tox; Secretary-Treasurer, Lou Covington, Appomat- 
tox. 

Beprorp: President, S. R. Crockett, Jr., Route 4, 
Lynchburg; Vice President, Mrs. L. D. Harris, Bed- 
ford; Secretary-Treasurer, Helen Craddock, Route 4, 
Lynchburg. 

Botetourt: President, L. T. Frantz, Fincastle; 
Vice President, Ella Duffey, Troutville; Secretary, 
Thomas H. Fussell, Eagle Rock; Treasurer, Mattie 
Brugh, Troutville. 

BUCKINGHAM: President, W. H. White, Arvonia; 
Secretary-Treasurer, James Hanes, Dillwyn. 

CAMPBELL: President, T. DeWitt Evans, Gladys; 
Vice President, Elizabeth Woodson, Altavista; Secre- 
tary, Dorothy Legare, Rustburg; Treasurer, S. B. 
McGhee, Jr., Naruna. 

Rocksrweér: President, M. P. Strickler, 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. P. Strickler, Lex- 
ington. 


Lexing- 
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Eva C. Musgrove, 
Elizabeth Long, 


BuENA VisTA: President, Mrs. 
Buena Vista; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Buena Vista. 

CuiirTon Force: President, H. E. Kerr, 529 Jeffer- 
son Street, Clifton Forge; Vice President, B. H. 
Kemp, High School, Clifton Forge; Secretary, Drusilla 
McConnell, 625 Brussels Street, Clifton Forge; Treas- 
urer, Dorothy Steele, Iron Gate. 

LyncHpurG: President, R. R. Murphey, Lee Jr. 
High School, Lynchburg; Vice President, Dorothy 
Richards, Miller School, Lynchburg; Secretary, Ruth 
A. Ford, Miller Park School, Lynchburg; Treasurer, 
E. F. Burmahlin, Glass High School, Lynchburg. 


District G 


AUGUSTA: President, R. Vance McClure, 
ville; Secretary, Sue Craig, Craigsville. 

Batu: President, Lucille Bonner, Warm Springs; 
Vice President, Mayre Lowman, Millboro; Secretary, 
Ada Haynes, Millboro; Treasurer, Patsy Armentrout, 
Warm Springs. 

CLARKE: President, Mr. Albert Purcell, 
Vice President, Eva D. Massey, White Post; Secretary, 
Mary Thompson, White Post; Treasurer, Lucille 
Hardesty, Berryville. 

FREDERICK: President, R. A. Wall, Stephens City; 
Vice President, R. L. Triplett, Hayfield; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mrs. C. B. Stickley, Vaucluse. 

HIGHLAND: President, C. W. Tompkins, McDowell; 
Vice President, Robert Sterrett, Monterey; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Virginia Michael McDowell. 

Pace: President, E. Wilson Morrison, Luray; Vice 
President, Katherine Miller, Stanley; Secretary, 
Louise Cave, Luray; Treasurer, Myrtle Breeden, 
Shenandoah. 

ROCKINGHAM: President, Marvin N. Suter, Bridge- 
water; Vice President, Ralph Meyers, Mt. Clinton; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Wintie M. Heatwole, Dayton. 


Green- 


30yce; 


SHENANDOAH: President, Alvin A. Lutz, Edinburg; 
Vice President, Paul Beable, Toms Brook; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Hilda Hisey, Edinburg. 

HARRISONBURG: President, Vada Whitesell, Main 
Street School, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Virginia Beverage, Harrisonburg High School, Har- 
risonburg. 

STAUNTON: President, J W. Cohron, Lee High 
School, Staunton; Vice President, Eleanor L. White, 
Jefferson School, Staunton; Secretary, Mrs. W. S. 
Moffett, Jr., Jackson School, Staunton; Treasurer; 
Alma T. Elliott, Jefferson School, Staunton. 

WAYNESBORO: President, Mrs. Ethel Davies, 312 
Walnut Avenue, Waynesboro; Vice President, John 
Fentress, Waynesboro; Secretary-Treasurer, Kate 
Collins, Florence Avenue, Waynesboro. 

WINCHESTER: President, Mrs. Opal R. Solenberger, 
142 N. Washington Street, Winchester; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gertrude R. Peery, Greystone Terrace, 
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Winchester; Secretary, Marion Laughton, 110 Peyton 
Street, Winchester; Treasurer, Susan Saulsbury, 303 
S. Washington Street, Winchester. 


District H 
ARLINGTON : President, Clara 
Jackson Street, Arlington; Vice President, W. A. 
Richardson, 3718 Fourth Street, North, Arlington; 
Secretary, Evelyn Rogers, 700 N. Ivy Street, Arling- 
ton; Treasurer, Madeline Leavell, 407 N. Bryan Street, 
Arlington. 
CULPEPER: 
retary, Lucy Bowie, Culpeper; 
Culpeper. 
FAIRFAX: 
President, Ethel Sims, 
tary, Adelle Mansfield, 
White, Fairfax. 
Fauquier: President, Mrs. Watkins C. Smith, War- 
renton; Vice President, Mrs. Marie H. Brent, 
Marshall; Secretary, Mrs. Margaret Hudson, Warren- 
ton; Treasurer, Mrs. Marie Bianchard, Upperville. 
President, Elizabeth Potterfield, Lees- 
burg; Vice President, Marian Simpson, Paeonian 
Springs; Secretary, Lucille Best, Purcellville; Treas- 
urer, Mrs. Mary Thomas, Lincoln. 
WILLIAM: President, 


Coffman, 1302 N. 


President, F. D. Griffith, Brandy; Sec- 
Treasurer, Lee Perry, 


President, Frances Nevitt, Oakton; Vice 


Route 2, Alexandria; Secre- 
Fairfax; Treasurer, Frank 


LOUDOUN: 


Frank G. Sigman, 
Mrs. Maude Jordan, 


PRINCE 
Manassas; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Haymarket. 

RAPPAHANNOCK: President, Mrs. Pauline H. Bruce, 
Sperryville; Vice President, Mrs. Julliette Johnson, 
Amissville; Secretary-Treasurer, Anne Keyser, Sperry- 
ville. 

WARREN: President, Mary F. Riverton; 
Vice President, Mrs. Eula Steed, Front Royal; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Mary G. Gander, Riverton. 

ALEXANDRIA: President, H. R. Richardson, Jeffer- 
son School; Alexandria; Vice President, Mary W. 
Dickinson, Washington High School, Alex- 
andria; Secretary, Mrs. Velma Stansbury, Lee School, 
Edythe Monahan, Mount 
Alexandria. 


Powers, 


George 


Alexandria; Treasurer, 


Vernon School, 


District I 
President, Harry Bird, Bland; Vice Presi- 
Secretary- 


BLAND: 
dent, Claude Stowers, 
Treasurer, Helen Morehead, Rocky Gap. 

GRAYSON: President, A. L. Garrison, Fries; Vice 
President, Celeme Phipps, Galax; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Mrs. R. L. Kirby, Independence. 

SmyTH: President, R. M. Buchanan, 
Vice President, Elizabeth Neff, Chilhowie; 
tary-Treasurer, Ruby Shreeves, Glade Spring. 

WASHINGTON: President, Mary Lou Mason, Meadow- 
view; Vice President, E. W. Hurt, Wallace; 
tary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Rush, Abingdon. 

WyTHE: President, Emma Inman, Max Meadows; 
Vice President, Horace B. Sharitz, Wytheville; Sec- 


Mechanicsburg; 


Saltville; 
Secre- 


Secre- 
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retary, Louise Jones, Wytheville; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Velma C. Hankla, Wytheville. 

Bristo.: President, Ella Burrow, 711 Holston Ave- 
nue, Bristol, Tenn.; Vice President, Mrs. John S. 
Brown, 1017 Highland Avenue, Bristol; Secretary, 
Dorothy Mumpower, 707 Elm Street, Bristol; Treas- 
urer, Blanche Shoun, 1026 Anderson Street, Bristol, 
Tennessee. 

District J 

ALBEMARLE: President, Joel T. Kidd, Red Hill; 
Vice President, Frances Sutherland, Ivy Depot; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Bernice Bowden, Red Hill. 

FLUVANNA: President, J. B. M. Carter, Carysbrook; 
Vice President, Mrs. E. J. Snead, Fork Union; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, Elizabeth Allen, Fork Union. 

GREENE: President, Mrs. Mary E. Parrott, Ruckers- 
ville; Vice President, Mrs. Anna Watson, Ruckers- 
ville; Secretary-Treasurer, Virginia White, Quinque. 

Louisa: President, Emelyn Mills, Apple Grove; 
Vice President, Henry Burruss, Troy; Secretary, Mrs. 
Ossie Tipton, Apple Grove; Treasurer, Margaret 
Clark, Louisa. 

Mapison: President, J. W. Miller, Criglersville; 
Vice President, D. L. Lohr, Radiant; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Elizabeth Jenkins, Radiant. 

President, G. Herbert Delk, Lovingston; 
Secretary- 


NELSON: 
Vice President, H. P. Creasy, Shipman; 
Treasurer, Mrs. N. B. Jones, Arrington. 

ORANGE: President, R. H. Lillard, Barboursville; 

Vice President, Lizzie Armentrout, Rapidan; Secre- 
tary, Elsie Wood, Orange; Treasurer, Mary Stewart, 
Unionville. 
President, C. J. M. Blume, Char- 
lottesville; Secretary, Nell Moon, Clarke School, 
Charlottesville; Treasurer, Mrs. Lillie P. Woodson, 
McGuffey School, Charlottesville. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE: 


District K 
3UCHANAN: President, John B. Roller, Grundy; 
Vice President, Hugo H. Addy, Grundy; Secretary- 
Blanche Montgomery, Council. 
President, Hampton M. Osborne, Clint- 
Delphia Brumit, 


Treasurer, 

DICKENSON: 
wood; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Clintwood. 

LEE: President, K. S. Tyler, Dryden; Vice Presi- 
dent, R. E. Beeler, Jr., Pennington Gap; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Martha Gibson, Pennington Gap. 

RUSSELL: President, Roger Wright, Castlewood; 
President, C. H. McFarlane, Lebanon; Secre- 
Margaret Fisher, Lebanon. 

C. Neeley, Clinchport; Vice 
Secretary, Mrs. 
Charles 


Vice 
tary-Treasurer, 

Scott: President, L. 
President, V. S. Wolfe, Clinchport; 
Pearl §S. Highfiel, Clinchport; Treasurer, 
Starnes, Gate City. 

TAZEWELL: President, J. D. Richmond, Tazewell; 
Vice President, J. W. Witten, Jr., North Tazewell; 
Secretary, Sallie Sanders, Richlands; Treasurer, J. B. 
Boyer, Tazewell. 


Coeburn; Vice 
Secretary- 


WISE: President, Lora Jordan, 
President, William Kaylor, Appalachia; 
Treasurer, Josephine Wolfe, Wise. 


District L 

NorroLK: President, M. R. Kiracofe, 246 South 
Blake Road, Norfolk; Vice President, W. J. Story, Jr., 
6 Prospect Parkway, Portsmouth; Secretary-Teasurer, 
Harriet Ullrich, 1811 Arlington Avenue, Norfolk. 

Princess ANNE: President, F. B. Williams, Virginia 
Beach; Vice President, Ruth Gornto, Oceana; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frances Shelton, RFD 2, Norfolk. 

Norrotk Criry: President, Ruth Riddick, Maury 
High School, Norfolk; Vice President, S. R. Butler, 
John Marshall School, Norfolk; Serretary, Nora 
Mitchell, Lee School, Norfolk; Treasurer, J. E. Old, 
Blair Jr. High School, Norfolk. 
President, Mildred I. James, 162 
Chautauqua Avenue, Portsmouth; Vice President, 
Evelyn Brooks, 935 North Street, Portsmouth; Secre- 
tary, Jeanette Duling, 628 Linden Avenue, Ports- 
mouth; Treasurer, Elizabeth Culpepper, 29 Dinwiddie 
Street, Portsmouth. 

SoutH NorFro_kK: President, Margaret Burton, 700 
Stewart Street, South Norfolk; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Lucile Scaff, 704 Colonial Avenue, Norfolk. 


PORTSMOUTH: 


District M 

President, Paul Cox, Woodlawn; Vice 
President, H. R. Rickman, Hillsville; Secretary, 
Nancy J. Greene, Hillsville; Treasurer, WBileen 
Fulcher, Hillsville. 

Craic: President, Ruby Lemon, New Castle; Vice 
President, Carnell Hypes, RFD 1, New Castle; Secre- 
Nathan Canode, Craig Healing 


CARROLL: 


tary-Treasurer, 
Springs. 

Fioyp: President, Curtis W. Conner, Copper Hill; 
Vice President, C. M. Reed, Check; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Ruby Bishop, Floyd. 

Gres: President, H. E. Agee, Pembroke; Vice 
President, S. L. King, Eggleston; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Eula Jamison, Pembroke. 

MorTcoMERY: President, Florence A. Price, Blacks- 
burg; Vice President, Francis Shawsville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Woodie Epperley, Riner. 

PULASKI: President, Elsie H. Calhoun, Belspring; 
Vice President, V. W. Moody, Draper; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Mildred Gardner, Pulaski. 

RoaANOKE: President, Herman L. 
Vice President, Mrs. Marion Dennis, Salem; 
tary-Treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth Powell, 201 Rosenburg 
Building, Roanoke. 

Raprorp: President, Annie Sue Smith, East Rad- 
ford; Vice President, Ruth Lewis, East Radford; 
Secretary, Bess Harvey, Radford; Treasurer, Beulah 
Fisher, Radford. 

ROANOKE ClITy: 
Mountain Avenue, S. W., Roanoke; 


Sisson, 


Horn, Vinton; 
Secre- 


President, Virginia L. Page, 533 
Vice President, 
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Mrs. Lucille Dean, Belmont School, Roanoke; Secre- 
tary, Paul Powell, Jackson Jr. High School, Roanoke; 
Treasurer, Emma Smith, Wasena School, Roanoke. 


Other Local Associations 

State DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION: President, R. V. 
Long, Richmond; Secretary-Treasurer, C. W. Dickin- 
son, Jr., Richmond. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, FARMVILLE: President, 
Grace B. Moran, State Teachers College, Farmville; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Frances Waters, State Teachers 
College, Farmville. 

State TEACHERS COLLEGE, FREDERICKSBURG: Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. Lindsay, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg; Vice President, Boyd Graves, State 
Teachers College; Fredericksburg; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Harold H. Weiss, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg. 
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STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, HARRISONBURG: President, 
Katherine M. Anthony, State Teachers College, Har- 
risonburg; Vice President, Myrtle L. Wilson, State 
Teachers College, Harrisonburg; Secretary-Treasurer, 


H. K. Gibbons, State Teachers College, Harrisonburg. 


STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Raprorp: President, Dr. 
Minor Wine Thomas, State Teachers College, East 
Radford; Secretary, Dr. Jean E. Taylor, State Teach- 
ers College, East Radford. 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE: President, Dr. 
John L. Williams, V. P. I., Blacksburg; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Edmund C. Magill, V. P. I., Blacksburg. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND BLIND: President, 
H. G. Reed, 206 Woodward Apartment, Staunton: 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Black, 


School for Deaf and Blind, Staunton. 


Louise Virginia 


Dramatics at Lane High School 


VIRGINIA F. BOLEN, Charlottesville 


think it is an undisputed hypothesis that all 
school activities have as their common objective 
the training of youth for effective citizenship. 
I don’t need to recall the qualities which a good 
citizen should possess, but you will permit me to 
start with a well-worn truism—that the only way 
to hecome a good citizen is to begin practicing the 
tenets of good citizenship long before adult life is 
reached. A lot of the work in our educational in- 
stitutions is purely theoretical and many of the ob- 
jectives of our teaching are a long ways off. Im- 
mediate application of much of the knowledge taught 
to social situations is offered through extra-curricu- 
lar activities. Innumerable books have been written 
on the inestimable value of athletics outside of the 
purely physical value in the building of a good 
citizen. We are all probably more or less agreed on 
that subject, but participation in athletics—certainly 
in Lane High School—reaches less than one-fifth 
of the student body. To give the non-athletic under- 
graduates practice, we have the other activities and 
organizations of the extra-curricular world. Person- 
ally, I feel that dramatics is the most important 
of non-athletic activities; that it only offers oppor- 
tunities equal to those offered by sports in the devel- 
opment of the non-athletic undergraduates. 
Participation in dramatic production trains the 
pupil in leadership, in co6peration and coérdination. 
A sense of responsibility, teamwork, consideration 


for others, good sportsmanship, the value of the part 
to the whole, precision, concentration, orderliness— 
to name only a few things—are all learned as truly 
through dramatic activity as in football or basket- 
ball. Quoting from Alexander Dean’s Little Theatre 
Organization and Management: “The value of ama- 
teur acting is inestimable. It teaches one to face an 
audience, to be composed and conscious at the same 
time of the trend of thought, of the lines and char- 
acterization, and of the audience. The training for 
the part has included memorizing, voice placement, 
practice of clear pronunciation and enunciation, con- 
trol, quality and projection. To act and speak with 
ease while conscious that a large and critical audi- 
ence is staring at one takes a highly sensitized 
physical control in voice and body. * * * The de- 


velopment of bodily grace, control, and self-confi- 


dence gained through a performance will result in 
social ease that may be carried over into daily life, 
with great advantage to the individual. The actual 
memorizing of a pure and beautiful English not 
only enriches the vocabulary but phrases and even 
sentences are carried over into everyday speech. * * * 
The projection of the personality of the actor into 
a character and experience foreign to his own gives 
a breadth of viewpoint and a sympathetic under- 
standing of people and things otherwise rarely 
found. * * * Mental attitudes and thoughts of other 
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people are not only learned but appreciated and 
understood. * * * 


“Practically all actions of the coming generation 
are traceable to an emotional source,” seldom does 
youth acquire mental control before finishing school, 
even if by then. “Dramatic activity is an emotional 
outlet for our youth; to impersonate others, to act 
the emotional life of others, makes a lasting impres- 
sion. The young amateur who suddenly throws him- 
self into a wide range of emotions, with successive 
and varying moods, no matter what his mental state 
may be, cannot fail to take with him into everyday 
life a certain percentage of new emotional experi- 
ences. As a result of acting in the right sort of play, 
ethical and moral thoughts and reactions are perma- 
nently assimilated.” 

To sum up the principles underlying dramatic 
activity: “Acting teaches control of the body and 
mind under difficult and trying conditions and situ- 
ations. It stimulates the imagination, trains the 
mind and developes a cultural background. The 
emotions are controlled, quickened, refined and 


trained ethically. These we hold are valuable ac- 


quisitions to a person in any occupation in life.” 


So much for the underlying ideals, the theory and 
the principles: to come down to the specific objec- 
tives at which we are aiming this year: 

First and foremost: the ability to speak clearly, 
distinctly, understandably before an audience. It 
seems almost moronic to point out that no matter 
how vital your message, how vivid your personality, 
if people can’t understand you, you might just as 
well never have spoken. Telling a child fifty times 
to speak distinctly isn’t worth a hoot compared with 
placing him once where he is overwhelmed with 
the necessity for speaking distinctly, with giving 
him opportunity for practicing such speech. To come 
down to actual cases, in a recent assembly every 
word that one pupil said was audible and under- 
standable to the audience, but they lost a great deal 
that another said. The reason for this is easy—the 
former has been appearing before similar audiences 
since kindergarten days; it was the latter’s first ap- 
pearance. 

To go back to the point under discussion—over 
and over again in the criticisms of the Virginia Liter- 
ary and Athletic League tournament plays last 
spring, the judges said that the actors did not speak 
distinctly. In fact, they commended the articulation 
of only eight of the twenty-two schools entered— 
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and Lane was not one of that number. Very defi- 
nitely we are concentrating on speaking as one of 
our goals for the year. 


The second thing is poise—once more, before an 
audience. Poise is a rather intangible thing to de- 
fine, more in evidence from its lack than from its 
possession. The only way I know to teach it is to 
afford the pupil as many opportunities as possible 
to practice until his hands and feet and body move- 
ments become natural and easy in given situations. 
Eventually physical consciousness disappears in 
familiar routine as the mind is left free to concen- 
trate on its message to the outside world. 

The third is teamwork. One of the biggest ad- 
vantages which dramatics holds over other forms 
of extra-curricular activities lies in the fact that 
teamwork is necessary for any production, and the 
smoother your teamwork the more finished the pro- 
duction will be. Not that I mean to say that the 
other activities do not teach this. However, a glee 
club can give a creditable account of itself even if 
one of the members happens to drop out at the last 
minute; a literary society program is not completely 
ruined if the little girl who was to recite Our Last 
Ride Together fails to show up on Browning Day. 
But let the most insignificant member of a cast fail 
to appear and the show just simply doesn’t go on 
unless some one substitutes for that member. Every 
entrance and exit, every movement on the stage, every 
bit of business, even such little things as the setting 
down of a cup from which the actor was drinking 
tea, have to be as carefully timed and practiced over 
and over as a delayed backfield pass, if the play is 
to give to the audience the effect intended. An actor 
who is tardy to rehearsals delays a whole cast; one 
who fails to memorize his lines exactly may throw 
a whole scene off; one staring idly at the audience 
when he should be engrossed in what is happening 
around him can give the same effect that a badly- 
fitted garment does. 

Our last objective is training for leisure, particu- 
larly in adult life. No other activity which the school 
sponsors carries over more into after school life. 
With the various labor and welfare organizations de- 
manding and obtaining shorter and shorter hours of 
labor, the amount of time left free to the individual 
in which to follow his own devices steadily increases 
until it has reached some eight hours a day. It seems 
to us that the need for teaching him how to use this 
time so that it helps, or, to put it in a negative way, 
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does not injure both him and society, is just as vital 
as training him how to earn his living. The courses 
of study which we offer do a good bit along this line 
but their scope is necessarily limited. Anyone can 
always get a good book and while away hours in 
complete forgetfulness of the rest of the world; the 
student of history can enjoy spending long hours 
digging out and putting together in proper per- 
spective valuable historical data; I know a number 
of people who like, really like and do get out their 
old mathematics books and solve problems for re- 
laxation. But when all this is said, such devices, 
pleasurable, entertaining, or profitable though they 
may be, remain a pretty lonesome way of spending 
all one’s leisure time and in no way satisfy man’s 
gregarious instincts. There comes a time when he 
simply has to mingle with his fellow men or go 
crazy. The scholar may find himself more lonely 
in a crowd than in his study; he needs to be drawn 
out of himself as much as the publicity hound needs 
to be curbed. The genius and the hermit may be 
able to live alone, but most of us need the society 
of and the pleasure derived from working with our 
fellow citizens. No grownup who has ever had train- 
ing in dramatics need spend his leisure hours alone. 
The favorite indoor sport of every church, every 
civic organization, every club, every sewing circle 
is putting on a play to balance the budget, to drive 
home a lesson, or maybe just to have a good time. 
Not every one is able to act, but for every actor on 
the stage there are two or more back stage, whose part 
in the production has been just as important, who 
have benefited from the social 


just as much 


relationships. 
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There are a great many other values accruing 
from dramatic activity. There is the satisfaction 
which the child receives from expressing himself, 
the value received from a directed activity which 
gives him a chance to work off his innate energy 
and purely technical knowledge, such as costuming, 
make-up, scene designing and the construction of 
scenery. 


These four things, then, we are training for par- 
ticularly: clear, distinct speech; poise; teamwork; 
and training for leisure. To carry out these aims 
we have regular monthly meetings at which a pro- 
gram is prepared by a different committee each time. 
Effort is made to see that every member of the club 
appears a number of times during the year. We give 
one three-act play for public performance and spon- 
sor the play which is entered in the Virginia Athletic 
and Literary League contest. Only members of the 
club are eligible for places in the annual play, but 
the League play is open to the school. Usually we 
give one assembly during the year and try to get 
the majority of our members on this program in 
some capacity. Since the club membership is approx- 
imately sixty pupils, it is of course impossible to 
give a great deal of training with such a limited 
program. Always before us is the problem of con- 
centrating on those wao show promise or of spread- 
ing our efforts out thinner to reach all equally. Usu- 
ally this is a compromise with the better members 


appearing in the public performances while the 


others work on the production end but all sharing 


equally in the monthly programs. 























The American Association of School Administrators, of the National 
Education Association, will hold its next meeting in Atlantic City, Febru- 
ary 26-March 3, 1938. Virginians, as usual, will have breakfast together at 
the Claridge Hotel on Tuesday morning, March 1. All Virginians attend- 
ing this meeting are expected to be present at the Virginia breakfast. 
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The Superintendent Looks at the Library 


GEORGE J. OLIVER, Superintendent, Henrico County 


N common with all other aspects of the school or- 

ganization, the library is being subjected cur- 

rently to a rather strict scrutiny to determine 
its function and significance in the educational pro- 
gram. ‘The same social and economic forces which 
have brought about a taking of stock as to the 
soundness of educational thinking and as to the 
effectiveness of school procedures are inevitably 
compelling the administrator to an evaluation of the 
library as to its function and performance in re- 
lation to the general program of education. It 
would appear desirable, therefore, to make clear 
certain concepts of the place of the library in the 
educational scheme. 

In the first place, the library is conceived to be 
the heart of the school. The analogy here, based 
upon the importance of the heart to the health of 
the physical organism, is not inappropriate, for as 
it is the function of the heart to supply nourish- 
ment for growth and activity in each member of 
the body so it is the function of the library to con- 
tribute to the functioning of each phase of the 
school program. Dr. Walter D. Cocking, former 
Commissioner of Education in Tennessee, has ex- 
“The library is 
It is the 
gateway to the heritage of the past; it provides the 
A school, if it is to guide 


pressed the idea in these words: 
the universal laboratory of the school. 


horizon for the future. 
those who enter its doors, must be built about the 
library. It is the one minimum essential for learn- 
ing.” In the light of this concept the library is 
not simply a depository of materials, passive and 
inert in its relationship to other parts of the school 
organization, but rather it is an actively functioning 
unit in the educational set-up with a positive contri- 
The 


a source of material for use 


bution to make and the vitality to make it. 
library is not simply 
in research purposes, responding only on request; 
instead, it assumes a more aggressive role, seeking 
opportunity to serve, providing inspiration to re- 
search as well as the raw material of research. 

In the second place, the library affords an en- 
vironment for social experiences of the type which 
is coming to be recognized more and more as the 
essential basis of educational growth. There chil- 
dren work together in codperative effort and learn, 


both from each other and from the personalities 


found in literature, the principles upon which ef- 
fective and desirable human relationships may be 
established. ‘There also individuals acquire initia- 
tive, habits of work, a scale of values and taste, and 
find opportunity for broadening of interests. 

With these two concepts as a background for the 
process, this discussion will deal briefly with the 
library from the administrator’s point of view, and 
with the librarian, too, because library and librarian 
appear to be practically inseparable in matters of 
function and efficiency. 


The Library 
Though it is seldom so by preference, it is gener- 
ally true that by force of circumstances the ad- 


ministrative approach to consideration of an edu- 
cational service is certain to involve the factor of 
costs. In the first place, then, it may be said that 
the costs incidental to the establishment and opera- 
tion of an effective library vary with the number 
of pupils served and the quality of the service ren- 
The significance of this shopworn statement 
one, it emphasizes the difficulty, if 


dered. 
is two-fold: 
not the impossibility, of establishing standards of 
expenditure which are applicable generally; two, 
its emphasizes the fact that library services in terms 
of both the quantity of library materials and the 
quality of professional service available can be pro- 
vided more economically as the number of children 
served increases up to a reasonable level. That is 
to say that consolidation of smaller schools tends to 
make possible improved library service in the same 
way that it makes possible the improvement of other 
aspects of the educational program. 

In the second place, appropriation of funds on a 
per capita basis appears to be the simplest and most 
easily administered method of financing the library. 
As pointed out above, the number of pupils served 
being a factor in determining costs, it would seem 
to follow, therefore, that a method of financing 
which accommodates itself to variations of school 
enrolment is appropriate. Moreover, such a method 
insures inclusion in the budget specific provision 
for libraries. The practice of relying upon funds 
raised locally or through gifts to provide library 
facilities is disappearing with fair rapidity, but al- 
ready we have accepted too long such practice. It 
cannot be expected that a sound policy or program 
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of library development can be established upon a 
basis other than one which places library needs in 
the same category as other educational services 
which are included in the budget and makes specific 
and adequate financial provision for them. Dr. 
Charters says in this connection: “If I were an 
educational administrator in charge of a college, a 
high school, or even an elementary school, the first 
charge against the budget of the institution follow- 
ing the faculty would be funds for the library. I 
should do this not only because of the importance of 
books in learning but also chiefly because in most 
institutions the needs of the library are last to be 
met and the first to be contracted.” 

As to the amount of the per capita appropriation 
there seems to be no set standard. State and regional 
accrediting agencies differ in their requirements in 
relation to accrediting, beginning with a minimum 
for high schools of .50 per enroled pupil per session 
and ending with a maximum which appears to be 
determined by an estimate of ability to pay. Ex- 
perience with appropriations of like amounts leads 
me to suggest that $2.00 per elementary pupil and 
$3.00 per high school pupil represents a reasonable 
minimum. These figures are purely estimates, but 
they are based upon experience; likewise, they are 
considerably larger than per capita appropriations 
in a majority of the counties in Virginia. However, 
if we accept the principle set forth at the beginning 
that the library is the heart of the school, we find it 


difficult to justify a smaller financial provision. 
There is a second cost factor which is of concern 

to the administrator in relation to the establishment‘ 

of adequate library facilities, and that is return on 


the investment. That brings into consideration the 
matter of effective and complete use of the facilities 
provided. A service may be intelligently planned 
and soundly established, but if it is not used much 
of the investment admin- 
istrator’s point of view there are two major con- 
siderations: organization of the library for its 
fullest use, and availability for use. 

Organization which promotes use would seem 
to possess these characteristics: 


is wasted. From the 


1. An effective organization would provide for a 
central library from which all library materials, 
whether high school or elementary, should be con- 
trolled and in which all materials should be located 
at stated periods, such as, at the end of the school 


session. Such an organization would provide for 
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the establishment of classroom libraries as needed, 
the materials in them charged out from the central 
library, and returned to the central library when 
their purpose had been served. The centralization 
of facilities under the supervision of the librarian, 
or, if more than one is available, the chief librarian, 
would seem to reduce loss and increase the avail- 
ability for use. 

2. Effective organization of the library must in- 
clude every kind of equipment which will facilitate 
its use. From the administrative point of view the 
return on the library investment varies in direct 
proportion to the quantity and quality of equip- 
ment which makes available to the pupils the ma- 
terial which it contains. One aspect in particular 
should not be overlooked and that is the equipment 
and furnishings which will make the library the 
most attractive and pleasant room in the school. 
Observation would seem to support the view that 
the general atmosphere in the library is a major 
factor in its effective use. 

In the matter of availability for use three state- 
ments may be made: 

1. The library should be available for the use 
of pupils, not merely at specially designated periods 
but at all times. This involves not only keeping the 
library open continuously but also the provision in 
pupil class schedules, etc. which would permit the 
pupil to visit the library whenever his need suggests 
it. Such a school organization emphasizes the im- 
portance of flexibility. 

2. The library should be available not only to 
pupils at all times but to members of the community 
afternoons and evenings, and even during the school 
day when such use can be arranged without inter- 
The 


administrator regrets always the waste incidental to 


fering with the service to pupils in the school. 


the idleness of investment. 

3. The third factor which influences the avail- 
ability of the library for use is the presence of a 
full-time librarian. In smaller schools a teacher- 
librarian, with student assistance, may be able to 
meet satisfactorily the two preceding conditions, 
but in the larger schools full-time service seems to 
be essential. Perhaps no other factor more vitally 
influences availability for use than the presence of 
an individual who possesses knowledge and _ skill 
to assist would-be users of the library. 

The Librarian 


It is the responsibility of the superintendent in 
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most cases to pass upon the fitness of applicants for 
the positions which they seek in the school system. 
He is, therefore, concerned with the qualifications 
which contribute to the efficient performance by the 
librarian of her duties. There are two qualities 
which seem to me to be essential to success as a 
librarian: 

1. The librarian should possess a good personal- 
ity. Personality is difficult of definition but these 
are some of the things thought of in this connection 
as comprising it: pleasing personal appearance; 
love of books and the personalities revealed in books. 
It would appear that association with the great 
minds of literature and with the great characters 
which they produce represents an opportunity and 
an influence which should contribute to the develop- 
ment of fine personalities. A third component of the 
“good personality” in this sense is a contagious en- 
thusiasm for books, the satisfactions and pleasures 
which they afford, and enthusiasm for library work 
and its opportunities. 

2. The librarian should be professionally tratned. 
From the administrative point of view, which em- 
phasizes efficiency, the service rendered by the 
librarian, no matter how good her personality or 
how great her enthusiasm, does not reach its potenti- 
alities unless to these qualities are added profes- 
Professional training, 
therefore, is essential and should embody not only 
the mechanical skills of organizing and operating 
a library but also a broad culture and intimate 
knowledge of literature itself. 

The superintendent is, likewise, concerned with 
the assignment of duties to the personnel of the 


sional knowledge and skills. 


In conclusion, therefore, I 
should like to emphasize one duty of librarians 
it is the duty 
of the librarian to function as an inspirer of stu- 
dents. It is her function to inspire love of litera- 
ture, reasonably good taste, and persistent reading 
habits. This seems to me to be at the same time 
the most difficult and the most important service 
which she can render. It is this service which lifts 
her work from the levels of artisanship to the 
heights of artistry—it is through this service that 
she makes her most significant and lasting contri- 
bution to the lives of growing boys and girls. 


school organization. 


which is of primary significance: 


We conclude where we began—as the superin- 
tendent sees it, the library is the heart of the school 
and the librarian is the soul of the library. 
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THE MIND IN MOTION 


“In peace as well as in war the 
mind must be kept in motion.” 


FURTHER FIELDS FOR EDUCATION 


The Sino-Japanese conflict, pensions for teachers, 
control of social diseases, the economy of the South 
are among the problems upon which the public can- 
not have too much light. And wherever there is 
need for light, there is a field for education. 

There are many ways of fostering public under- 
standing but none of them more important or et- 
fective than that of open discussion under informed 


leadership. Only last month the Cooperative Edu- 


cation Association of Virginia urged the formation 
of local forum groups for discussing the three-point 
program: the increased State allowance of funds for 


teachers, the provisions for a sound retirement 
system, and the distribution of free textbooks to 
schools. In addition, however, it is widely felt that 
there are still more ways in which the forum can 
serve the interests of education, and that through 
the forum education may yet make further contri- 
butions to the adult life of the State. 

Like all movements which have the enlighten- 
ment of the public as their goal, a particular tech- 
nique is necessary before the forum can reach its 
maximum effectiveness. Technique makes itself 
felt first in the selection of topics and speakers and 
in the arrangements to allow for public participation. 
Then there is the psychology of encouraging the 
audience to present its views, combined with tactful 
ways to guide discussion into pertinent channels, 
and methods of bringing discussion to a close. 

“Forum Technique” is the subject of a study by 
John Alex Rorer, who is now actively in charge of 
forum arrangements at the University of Virginia. 
In this newly published pamphlet not only are the 
broader aspects of forum planning taken up but the 
little occurrences that often make or mar a program. 
Copies of this study will be gladly sent readers of the 
Virginia Journal of Education who apply to the 


Extension Division, University, Virginia. 
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Foreign Languages in Modern Education 
GEORGE J. RYAN, College of William and Mary 


T may be seriously questioned whether the ma- 

jority of the teachers of foreign language in our 

public schools are adequately aware of the grave 
problem that is facing them. This problem may be 
stated briefly for convenience in the following some- 
what syllogistic form: 
last 
several generations, have undergone a gradual but 
definite transformation in the 


1. Our public high schools, within the 


character of their 
students, drawing them ever increasingly from the 
groups in the social order which previously were 
relatively poorly represented. 

2. But a successful system of public instruction 
in a democracy, taking into consideration, as it 
must, the greatest good for the greatest number, 
should be extremely sensitive to such changes in 
its pupils and should adopt such methods and ob- 
jectives as will prepare the majority of its pupils 
eventually to take their place as useful and success- 
ful members of society. 


3. It therefore follows inevitably that the great 
change in character of the students in our public 


high schools demands a change in the old theories 
of education. 

There is little ground for disagreement, we be- 
lieve, with either the premises or conclusion of the 
syllogism. ‘There is, however, an important corol- 
lary which places the problem squarely before the 
teachers of languages. In the opinion of many 
leading educationists, the older subjects, such as 
the foreign languages and Latin in particular, do 
not contribute to the new objectives of education, 
which new circumstances have made necessary. They 
should therefore be dropped from the public high 
school curriculum. This is the problem which 
teachers of the languages must answer satisfac- 
torily or else acquiesce to the gradual elimination 
and eventually the total extinction of their sub- 
jects. 

The two greatest obstacles to the solution of this 
problem are indifference and an uncritical opposi- 
tion on the part of the teachers themselves. The 
present sceptical attitude toward the teaching of 
foreign languages is not at all like the various edu- 
cational enthusiasms that have flourished and died 


in the past. It is too solidly founded in the educa- 


tional needs of our time to be intelligently ignored. 
Uncritical opposition is worse, for it is founded on 
the belief that the new critics are mere destroyers. 
On the contrary many of them are trying honestly 
and intelligently to construct an educational theory 
more suited to the needs of our time as they under- 
stand these needs, and as such they deserve from the 
teachers of these subjects at least a judicial criticism, 
not a general condemnation. No matter how many 
thousands of prominent men of the past and present 
affirm it, there is nothing even remotely resembling 
the authority of revelation in the belief that train- 
ing in language, and particularly Latin, is of vital 
importance in education. Lacking then such au- 
thority, we cannot defend our intellectual creed 
merely by uncritical condemnation of its opponents. 

The reasonable approach to a solution of the 
problem is an attitude of “intelligent awareness.” 
The teacher of languages may and, I think, should 
grant with very minor reservations the argument 
of the educationist for the need of revision in our 
educational theories. But do the languages have 
nothing of prime importance to contribute to the 
attainment of the new objectives? Cannot languages 
be taught in harmony with new educational methods ? 
Can they not be correlated with other subjects in 
an “integrated curriculum?” Answers to these and 
other pressing questions have been given in many 
articles in the professional journals, (Cf. especially, 
A. P. Wagener, “The Adaptation of Objectives in 
Ancient Language Teaching to Present Educational 
Practices,” Classical Journal, 1937, pages 455-466 
and the entire number of Education for April, 1937.) 
The 
problem needs thoughful study on the part of every 


Even so, a beginning has scarcely been made. 
teacher of foreign language. Teachers of a foreign 


language, ancient or modern, must review and 
understand thoroughly the newer theories; not at 
all to assent uncritically to everything in a field 
where much is acknowledged to be still experimental 
but to accept and approve what is solid and good 
and apply it to the teaching of their subject. 

Let us consider a concrete example of an attempt 
at such “intelligent understanding” of the situation. 
The Virginia Course of Study in Latin, even in its 


present provisional state, is a constructive outline 
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for the teaching of Latin in accord with what is 
best in the newer educational theories and practices 
as they now stand. For the past two summers an 
Institute for Teachers of both French and Latin 
has been conducted at the College of William and 
Mary in order to study and criticise this curriculum, 
and acquire familiarity with it through actual ob- 
servation of its use. Last summer, the majority of 
teachers in attendance were from states other than 
Virginia, among them Texas, Louisiana, Florida 
and Kentucky. 
stitutes would do much to cultivate in Virginia 


Attendance at these or similar in- 


teachers this “intelligent awareness” of the problem. 
Another concrete example of an attempt to under- 
stand the present needs and to establish a firm 
basis of codperation between teachers of languages 
and educational theorists may be seen in the panel 
discussion held at the meeting of the Foreign 
Language Section of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the N. E. A., which 
was organized through codperation between the 
National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
How many 
teachers are familiar with this important example 
of “intelligent awareness”? (Cf. A. P. Wagener, 


and the American Classical League. 


“The New Orleans Panel Discussion,” Classical 
Journal, 1937, pages 449-454.) 

Important as it is, however, “intelligent aware- 
ness” is at best only a relatively passive virtue. 
The problem will be solved, if and when it will 
ever be solved, by a somewhat more positive activity 
on the part of the teachers of the languages. There 
are two different and important ways in which this 
activity The first one 
the relationship of both the teacher and pupil to 
the language which is being taught. The other 
affects the relationship of both the teacher and the 
We shall present 


must be exerted. affects 


language to the community. 
some concrete suggestions regarding both of these 
activities. 

It is very nearly a platitude to say that a success- 
ful teacher must maintain an attitude of enthusiasm 
for his subject and a strong conviction of its value, 
yet human enthusiasms of necessity wear out and 
constantly need to be renewed. Renewal of interest 
and enthusiasm is to be found most readily in 
studying the professional journals devoted specifi- 
cally to information and inspiration in the subject 


taught. ‘The teacher in the high school has all too 
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little time, it is true, for activity of this sort; but, 
if he is to avoid the fate of becoming rapidly a 
“humdrum” and unsuccessful teacher, he must 
somehow and in some way find the time for such 
reading. To be even more specific the teacher of 
Latin who will give only two or three hours a month 
to perusing the Classical Journal with its great 
variety of articles, inspirational and informative, 
and its helpful “Hints to Teachers” will find there 
a rich source of help for successful, vitalized teach- 
ing. On the contrary, teachers of Latin who are 
relatively unfamiliar with this or similar Journals 
are not likely to be highly successful. 

Similarly the enthusiasm of the student for the 
subject must be aroused and sustained by every 
means in the teacher’s power. Indeed, no means 
of stimulating the student’s interest, either in or 
The 
professional journals, both of the languages and of 


out of the classroom, should be overlooked. 


education, are full of suggestions which the success- 
ful teacher will be quick to use. To give another 
specific example, the tournament tests held every 
spring in Virginia both in Latin and in French 
are a powerful means of arousing interest among the 
students. Every wide-awake teacher should wel 
come so strong an aid in his work by urging upon 
his pupils participation in these tournaments. 

The second manner in which the activity of ihe 
teacher of foreign languages must be exerted con- 
cerns directly the relationship of the teacher and 
his subject to his community; that is, to the parents 
of his pupils, to the superintendents of education, 
and to others influential in determining the course 
of educational tendencies. It is obvious that if the 
teacher of language persists in a cloistered seclusion, 
secure in the false belief that all the world acknowl- 
edges the incomparable value of his subject, he will 
soon find his subject virtually extinct. It is equally 
obvious that even if the teacher of language is wide- 
awake and aware of educational trends, even if 
his teaching conforms to what is best in the new 
fate of 


awaits his chosen subject unless educators in general, 


theories, nevertheless the same extinction 
particularly the makers of state curricula and the 
public at large, which furnishes the parents of his 
pupils, are aware of his progress and success in 
the teaching of his subject. 


Because this type of activity is beyond the power 


of any single teacher and requires rather the co- 
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operation of all teachers of the languages, the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South 
several years ago appointed a committee to aid in 
its development. During the past two years con- 
siderable success has been attained, first in arousing 
the Latin teachers of the country to a realization of 
their common problem and an attempt to solve it; 
secondly, in obtaining the codperation and support 
of professional organizations of teachers of English 
as well as of the modern languages. In every state 
a sub-committee has been established under a chair- 
man. In Virginia, for example, the sub-committee 
is composed of eighteen teachers, thirteen represent- 
ing the high schools, one from each of the thirteen 
educational districts, five in an advisory capacity 
representing the college faculties of the State. The 
duties of this committee are to encourage active 
cooperation in the work on the part of every teacher; 
to keep au courant with newer educational ideas 
and methods which may be of value; to be alert 
to answer destructive and ill-informed criticism of 
Latin; and finally to see to it that the immense 
value of Latin and the positive nature of its con- 
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tribution to the newer curricula are brought to the 
notice of Parent-Teachers Associations, educational 
groups, both of administrators and teachers, and 
all others whose judgment in the matter or whose 
influence is to be respected. 


Such an organization will lead to the enlightened 
codperation so greatly needed. It will enlighten 
teachers of Latin in the newer methods and in means 
of revitalizing their teaching. It will awaken others 
whose judgment is of value to the fact that Latin 
teaching has kept pace with what is best in edu- 
cational theory and practice and that therefore edu- 
cators cannot afford to ignore it in the new curricula 
without doing the greatest injustice to the younger 
people of our generation. As such, the under- 
taking should have the hearty and active codpera- 
tion of every worth while teacher. Such a teacher, 
secure in the knowledge that even in a changing 
educational world he still has a priceless heritage to 
transmit to his pupils, will be eager to make every 
reasonable sacrifice to keep that heritage forever 


available to all. 


A Patron Views the Schools 


MRS. GEORGE V. DOWNING, Salem 
S a patron of the schools in Roanoke County 
for some years past, I have been asked to 


try to evaluate in some degree the work of 


the supervisors in our schools. May I say first, 
just in passing, that I think you are rather fortunate 
to find a patron who really has met her supervisors 
face to face. What I mean to say is that a super- 
visor’s relations are so distinctly with teachers and 
superintendents that it is only occasionally a patron 
finds herself concerned with the supervisor’s work, 
or, at least, realizes that the changes coming about 
in her child’s school life are really the supervisor’s 
doing. 

But it has been my task for several years to be 
a sort of perennial program chairman for Parent 
Teacher Associations, and I very soon came to realize 
that when we want new educational policies ex- 
plained, or school methods interpreted and evaluated, 
the person to go to is the supervisor. Fortunately 
for us patrons, you know that on the supervisor’s 
time schedule ten per cent of her time may go to 


“public relations”. And I think that a supervisor 


may very well interpret the “public” as being pri- 
marily her patrons. 

I believe the first time I was referred to a super- 
visor for help was when we wanted the parents to 
understand better an information test being given 
to children throughout the lower grades. This test 
is not now so extensively given, but our supervisors 
do still give and grade a combination information 
and intelligence test for children as they leave the 
seventh grade so that they may enter high school on 
the basis of these tests. 

Soon afterward we felt the parents would appre- 
ciate a better understanding of the way reading and 
writing are taught to beginners. 
to the supervisor, and had a clear explanation given 


Again we turned 


to an interested group of parents. This, I realize, 
is only an echo of the definite work done to help 
teachers plan their courses of instruction. A sub- 
ject field, such as primary reading or nature study, 
is definitely outlined and presented to the primary 
teacher. Moreover, all the primary teachers in the 
county have the same outlines, so that pupils and 
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teachers suffer the least possible confusion from the 
frequent transfer of pupils from one school to 
another. 

Probably the interpretation of the new educational 
policies and their presentation to all the teachers in 
the county alike is the hig feature of the supervisor’s 
work. As a result the county is working as a unit 
along certain lines so that results can be compared 
and measured and the children can share in a com- 
For instance, last year 
music training was introduced in all the schools of 


munity accomplishment. 
the county. The same materials were used in all 
schools and a small music fee was charged. At the 
end of the term a county music festival was presented, 
with individual schools bringing their best musical 
units—bands, dances, or choruses—and hundreds of 
children who had been trained by means of victrola 
records sang the same songs together in one big and 
inspiring group under Dr. Richman’s leadership. 

The art study for the county was also unified by 
a definite plan. Last year every picture on the list 
suggested for study was covered through the assign- 
ment of separate pictures to individual teachers. 
Each teacher’s study was then mimeographed and 
filed for the use of all the teachers. The picture 
studied was often secured by the teacher so that it 
was brought into the school and effectively taught 
by an interested teacher. This work was brought to 
the attention of teachers all over the State. 

With the coming of the new curriculum we know 
how important it has been to have increased libraries 
and reference materials in the schools. Seventy-six 
of the $40 libraries were added in our county last 
year under the stimulus and advice of the super- 
visors, though individual principals and parent 
groups did much to carry out the details of raising 
Splendid books suitable to our 
children’s age group are now available where the 
children may read them and report on them under 
This is especially valuable 


money for them. 


the teachers’ direction. 
where public library facilities are limited. 

When I go into the office of the principal of my 
son’s school I am faced with a sizeable row of books 
dealing with education, psychology and child train- 
ing. In purchasing them, each teacher contributed 
one dollar, and the supervisors helped to select and 
purchase the books. 

This is one way in which the teachers’ profes- 
sional equipment is improved. All year, too, teachers’ 
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meetings are held when problems common to all are 
talked over. For instance, a new report card had 
to be prepared for the county. This was the sub- 
ject of several meetings and discussions. Reports 
were brought in from teachers of their individual 
school conditions and principals brought the matter 
to parents’ meetings for discussion. To these re- 
ports the supervisors had to add recent educational 
findings, which they had been in a position to study 
In other meetings a program of child 
study is carried out. Grade materials can be sug- 
gested and given to a whole group at a time. In- 
cidentally, you may be interested in the comment 
of one teacher who said she had had so much more 
real help since there have been two supervisors in 
Now there is really time for individual 


and evaluate. 


the county. 
help and definite advice, as the smaller group comes 
under the supervisor’s attention. As a teacher’s 
problems are discussed with her it may seem well 
to release her for a day’s observation teaching, or 
she may be given just the book or advice that may 
help her at the moment. 

All patrons are interested in school economy, and 
the textbook question is one that touches our pocket- 
Surely it is a satisfaction to 


books very closely. 
know that the supervisor discusses each principal’s 


textbook problems with her, that the lists are mimeo- 
graphed and definitely in hand when school opens, 
and that every effort is made to have correct text- 
books. In a district rather remote from big pub- 
lishing centers there is also the problem of how a 
teacher may keep in touch with new and up-to-date 
materials suitable to her needs. The supervisors 
have greatly helped the teachers by arranging for 
publishers’ representatives to come and give demon- 
strations of their newest illustrative materials so 
that the teachers may have opportunity for both 


observation and questions. 


How may all these activities be summed up? To 
me it seems that the supervisors are working with 
the long range viewpoint. They may carry a policy 
on from its early beginnings to a definite later ac- 
ceptance in the school system. Individual teachers 
and centers may come and go, but if the school 
system in the county is to have security and con- 
tinuity through the years there is need for the long 
time planning that may come from wisely trained 
and progressive supervisors. Countless individual 


problems must be solved along the way, subject 
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matter must be co-ordinated and added to the cur- 
riculum, and materials for study must be selected 


and secured. The planned program brought to the 
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county by the supervisors is, then, their great contri- 
bution to the economy and efficiency of our school 
system. 





Qualifications for Officiating in Girls’ Basketball 


ELIZABETH WEBB, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


O many of the unpleasant situations which 
arise in inter-scholastic basketball games are 
caused by poor officials. Since the accepted 

professional attitude of men and women toward 
competition is so different, our first objective should 
be*that girls’ basketball teams be coached by women 
and that the officials of their games be women. In 
communities where there are no women to coach 
and officiate some other sport should be used. In 
no other sport is there the same opportunity for 
both physical and emotional harm to the adolescent 
girl as in basketball. 

There are enough things to be done before a game 
to make it necessary for officials to arrive at least 
fifteen minutes early. The referee wants to talk 
to the umpire, grounds rules are to be found out and 
captains to be seen. 


well in a hurry. 


These things cannot be done 


The atmosphere of a game is influenced greatly 
by the manner of officials. 
and absolute firmness will often ease tenseness in 
both players and spectators. The good official is 
always glad to answer questions and explain de- 
cisions during time-outs at quarters and halves. 


Friendliness, calmness, 


Too much stress cannot be laid to umpire and 
referee on the importance of dressing properly. 
Neither spectators nor players will take an official’s 
decisions very seriously if she hasn’t taken trouble 
enough to dress so as to do her job well. It is 
impossible for her to move without proper shoes or 
to handle the ball without proper dress. 
constant 


No person can officiate well without 


study and constant self-checking. Many situations 
Un- 


less she has her rules on the tip of her tongue and 


may arise which could never be anticipated. 


can find them in the rule book without fumbling, 
confidence in her is lessenéd. Our best referees go 
over the rules before every game. 

As in everything, experience in refereeing gives 
self-confidence and polish. A beginner who wants 
to referee should seek every opportunity of handling 
She can offer her services to some coach 


games. 


for intramural and practice games. She must learn 
to seek and profit by all the criticism she can get. 
Noisy, impolite audiences often rattle an inexperi- 
enced referee. Once a game has begun, old timers 
are entirely unconscious of what is happening any- 
where but on the playing floor. 

In addition to the foregoing general characteristics 
let us consider briefly the more specific qualifications 
of a good basketball official. 


may she let the game get out of her control. 


Not for one second 
She 
follows the ball every minute but never gets in the 
players’ way. Her reaction time is fast enough to 
get fouls and violations before the ball has traveled 
far or another foul or violation has been made. 
She is careful of minor faults without concentrating 
on them so much that serious faults are overlooked. 
There is complete understanding between the um- 
pire and referee so there is never any overlapping 
of duties. She gets the ball to players at good 
height and avoids unnecessary blowing of her 
whistle. Her signals are clear. 

The rule book is very emphatic in giving the um- 
pire very definite duties, and a referee always has 
special things which she counts on her umpire to 
do. It is most necessary to have both an umpire 
and a referee. The umpire is just as important 
and needs to be just as capable and efficient in her 
duties. 

Virginia, like the other states, has several boards 
for rating basketball officials. The rule book states 
that where one official is rated and the other not, 
the rated official referees the game. ‘There may be 
many officials who are excellent but not rated. By 
communicating with our State chairman, arrange- 
ments may be made for tests. 

Coaches are the only ones who can raise the level 
of officiating. As long as they put up with poor 
officials, play with teams who have men coaches and 
officials, and are not willing to work and study to 
be good officials themselves, we will have games 
handled in such a way that they are much better 


not played. 
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Book Reviews 


MATHEMATICS AND Lire, Ruch, Knight, Studebaker. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 512 pages. 

This book, designed for the pupil in junior high 
school, carries out in content the idea suggested by 
its title—applied, functioning mathematics. By defini- 
tion mathematics is the science of spatial and quanti- 
tative relations, including arithmetic, geometry, al- 
gebra and their related subjects. They all have a 
practical application to the pupil’s environment, and 
to teach one exclusive of the other is to specialize 
prematurely at the junior high school level. Mathe- 
matics and Life is an excellent demonstration of how 
intimately arithmetic, algebra and geometry tie up 
with business, banking, transportation, communica- 
tion, taxes, and community life in general. While 
ample provision is made to practice and maintain the 
basic skills learned in the grades, the mathematical 
needs of the world we live in is the dominant idea. 

The first chapter of sixty pages entitled ‘‘Mathe- 
matics and the Community” provides an overview of 
succeeding chapters as well as reviews essentials of 
the preceding year. The chapters following are cen- 
tered in several large spheres of community activity, 
such as, “The Merchant and the Community”, “The 
Bank and the Community”, “Business and the Com- 
munity”, etc. Each chapter is a coherent social- 
mathematical unit. Numerous illustrations and dia- 
grams contribute to make the book both attractive 
and useful. 

The authors are to be commended upon their suc- 
cessful integration of mathematics with the various 
phases of social science. Here, indeed, the pupil not 
only learns how to work mathematics but also—and 


this has been a long felt need—how mathematics 
works. 
LATIN Book Two, Scott, Sanford, Gummere. Scott, 


Foresman & Co., 1937. 480 pages. 

Here is another text of the Language, Literature and 
Life Series which seek to integrate the language 
studied with the life and customs of the people who 
used that language. This aim, laudable and in keep- 
ing with present trends, is splendidly exemplified in 
Latin Book Two—a text with real taste appeal. 

The gap between first year Latin and Caesar’s Gallic 
War is bridged in the first 132 pages with ten short 
stories of travel and with readings of Ulysses, Her- 
cules and the Argonauts. The Commentaries are pre- 
sented in nine major units, which in turn are sub- 
divided into practical lesson and sense units with cap- 
tions that furnish helpful clues to the text and there- 
fore motivate interest. Following the Commentaries 
we find “Stories from Roman History” and “Troja 
Capta,”’ a short play—supplementary reading that will 
appeal to the capable pupil. 

Distributed throughout the book are thirteen essays 
on Rome and the Romans. These descriptions bring 


Roman civilization home to the pupil as well as hu- 
manize the study of their- language. Numerous illus- 
trations, many in color, effectively add interest and 
information. Columnar arrangement of the text, 
grammar aids, footnotes and the English pronuncia- 
tion of proper names are additional features that will 
be welcomed by teacher and pupil. 

The authors apparently have omitted no device 
through which the interest with which the Romans 
must have read of Caesar’s exploits might in a degree 
be revived in their reading in this twentieth century. 
It cannot be denied that a piéce de résistance thus gar- 
nished is inviting and pleasing and consequently may 
be more readily assimilated. 

AMERICA GROPES FOR Peracr, Harold B. Hinton. 
Johnson Publishing Co., 1937. 214 pages. 

Whoever scans the front pages of cur newspapers is 
conscious of our world problems, but if he desires to 
understand better their causes, relations and bearing 
upon our own nation an elucidating account will be 
found in America Gropes for Peace. Wars, govern- 
ments, industrial conditions and militarism are keep- 
ing “the world in ferment.” Fascism and communism 
under autocratic leadership, it is pointed out, are ag- 
gressively forging ahead, numerically and belliger- 
ently, in an industrially disorganized world. Already 
their principles have found acceptance in America. 
The rampant militarism of Europe and Japan is forc- 
ing democratic nations to adopt huge armament pro- 
grams. In the face of this world situation, “Can the 
United States stay clear?” 

A copy of the Nine Power Treaty and the Pact of 
Paris are appended together with a splendid bibliog- 
raphy listing thirty-nine books, all recently issued 
and pertinent to the subject. Outstanding current 
magazine articles are referred to at the end of every 
chapter. Thus the book becomes an introduction to a 
competent grasp of world events. Cartoons, maps 
and charts enhance the value of this well written 
volume—an invaluable manual to the student of cur- 
rent affairs who would interpret the News more mean- 
ingfully. 





Our CouNTRY AND OuR PropLE—An Introduction to 
American Civilization, Harold Rugg, 1938, Ginn & 
Co. 591 pages. Price, $1.88. 

History, geography, civics, elements of one concept, 
are here presented in their natural inter-relationship. 
To disassociate them as subjects of study devitalizes 
and all but kills their inherent interest. The specialist 
only with experience and understanding may sever 
these three with impunity. In presenting them as in- 
timate essentials to the story, the author retains the 
reader’s interest to a point of fascination. Here is 
sensible and productive integration, whose belonging 
threads are successfully woven into a mass of sound 
information about our country and our people. 
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Repetition, “the mother of studies’, a principle long 
recognized in the learning process, is here faithfully 
carried out, not in mechanical fashion but in the re- 
statement of thoughts as connoted with essential facts 
and in words that in themselves do not savor of repe- 
tition. 

One hundred twenty pages give due and timely 
emphasis to the fact that ours is a nation of immi- 
grants. To read these chapters is to learn of our fore- 
fathers’ home surroundings in their native land, to 
appreciate the conditions that prompted them to under- 
take the great voyage as well as their problems over 
here, the summary effect of which is a more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the various nationalities 
and races from which this nation has sprung and is 
building. 

Splendid though these features are among many 
others that might be cited, the reviewer is particularly 
impressed with the simplicity of language throughout 
the volume. The bane of many textbooks in social 
science is the language employed. To couch the 
thought in a field of exploration new to the adolescent 
in post-collegiate vocabulary is to turn intended read- 
ing into a laborious translation, thus multiplying dif- 
ficulties and tempting discouragement. The road to 
Parnassus is sufficiently arduous without strewing it 
with lexica! boulders that in effect convert a journey 
of pleasures and thrills into a penitential pilgrimage. 
Professor Rugg avoids this pitfall admirably and has 
not sacrificed thereby one iota in scholarship or 
rhetoric. On the contrary, his books have gained a 
wider popularity because he writes in the language of 
his young readers. 

Many and splendid maps, charts, diagrams, and pic- 
tures help clinch the information of the printed page. 
Our Country and Our People (a text designed for 
junior and senior high schools), like the foregoing 
volumes by this author, bears the stamp of superiority 
and excellence. 

G. J. Te 
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Seeking a Position? 
Prompt, efficient, and reliable service to beginning teachers 
or teachers planning their professional] advancement. A per- 
sonal interest in each candidate. Vacancies are increasing. 
Write, telling us your qualifications and experience. Four- 
teenth year. Licensed Employment Agency. 

THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 

William K. Yocum, Manager 
516 N. Charles Street 





Baltimore, Md. 
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MODERN GROUP Discussion, Judson & Judson, 1937. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 192 pages. 

This is number six of volume eleven of the Reference 
Shelf. Each volume of this series contains ten or 
more issues comprising about 1,500 pages. The issues 
are current problems of debate, published as they arise, 
with collections of articles, briefs, bibliographies and 
references. These references and bibliographies, un- 
usually complete and exhaustive, make this series 
indispensable to every library, public and private. 

This little volume gives the history of the develop- 
ment of discussion groups, their benefits, how they 
may be planned, analyzes their types and shows how 
they may be stimulated and evaluated. Three hundred 
and sixty-five helpful references—books, pamphlets, 
editorials, announcements, periodicals are appended, 
all bearing on group discussion in its many aspects. 

Public forums have been opened up over the nation 
during the last five years. When properly conducted 
they are an educational stimulus to adults, help ban- 
ish provincial thinking, clarify nebulous issues and 
create sounder public opinion. To anyone interested 
in promoting the efficiency of these forums, both from 
the viewpoint of the leader as well as the audience, 
this book will serve as a guide and inspiration. 

G. J. L. 












Question: How much will 
T.P.U. protection cost me? 


Answer: T. P. U. 
protection is 
priced in com- 
plete harmony 
with your partic- 
ular income and 
needs. 


T.P.U. Certificates 
range from $6 to $30 
per year. Think of it! 
Liberal financial protec- 
tion for you within those 
nominal figures no mat- 
ter what may be your 
salary, living expenses, 
or degree of financial! in- 
dependence. Teachers 
everywhere find T.P.U. 
to be reliable and just; 
that when they are dis- 
abled, benefits are paid 
fully and promptly. Tell 
us about your particular 
requirements—we'll pre- 
scribe the T.P.U. pro- 
tection you need. 


TEACHERS PROTECTIVE UNION 


106 T.P.U, BLDG., LANCASTER, PA. (or Local Deputy) 
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““Sounder teeth and 
firmer gums mean 
better classroom work 
and attendance— 
that’s why 
we stress 
gum massage!” 


Today's creamy foods, 
as this young man 
knows, deprive the 
gums of the exercise 
they need for health, 


Some day she'll thank 
this teacher for start- 
ing her on the road to 
sound, healthy teeth 
and strong, firm gums. 


















Right in the classroom the men and women of to- 
morrow are learning how to help protect their spar- 
kling smile for years to come—are being taught that 
care of the gums is as important as care of the teeth. 








Modern Teachers Urge Classroom 
Drills in Gum Massage as an 

Aid Towards Sounder Teeth 

and Healthier Gums 


DUCATORS today realize that the future habits 
E of youngsters are moulded right in the primary 
grades of our schools. And in many schools, in regu- 
lar classroom drills, young Americans are being 
taught the importance of gum massage to sound 
teeth and healthy gums. 

Today’s soft foods rob our gums of exercise, deny 
them the natural stimulation they need for healthy 
firmness. They tend to become weak and tender— 
sensitive to the touch—often they flash that warn- 
ing signal—a tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

Modern gums, because of modern foods, need 
extra care—the stimulation of massage. Its tech- 
nique, as taught in many schools, is simple. The 
index finger is placed om the outside of the jaw to 
represent the tooth brush and rotated from the 
base of the gums toward the teeth. And, as teachers 


explain, circulation is quickened in the gum tis- 
sues—lazy gums respond to this exercise with new, 
healthier firmness. 

As an aid in gum massage, many dentists recom- 
mend the use of Ipana because it is especially de- 
signed not only to help keep teeth sparklingly 
bright but, with massage, to help keep gums firmer, 
healthier. Try Ipana yourself. Each time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into your 
gums. You'll discover a brighter lustre to your 
teeth—your gums will feel better, look better—your 
smile will be winning, attractive. 





Published in the Interest of Better Health 
by BRISTOL-MYERS CO., New York 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


Do 
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If you have not appointed an ex- 
ecutor for your estate, or if you 
have funds to conserve in trust, you 
are invited to get in touch with 
First and Merchants. This bank 
offers facilities for these purposes 
in keeping with the high standards 
for which Richmond’s oldest and 
Virginia’s largest bank is noted. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmond 


JOHN M. MILLER, Jr., President 
Capital and Surplus $5,600,000 


MEMBER FEDERAL VEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 





How Many Miles to New 
York—and. Back 


When the Long Distance telephone 
is used, travel is measured in seconds— 
not miles. The telephone makes long 
distances short ones. 


Telephoning out-of-town is the mod- 
ern, fast, easy and cheap way to travel. 
Rates are cut to the bone after 7 on 
week-day evenings, and all day long on 
Sundays. 


Get the rate from “Long Distance” 
or the introductory pages of the direc- 
tory, and make a call, tonight! 


The Chesapeake and Potomac 
Telephone Company of Virginia 











703 East Grace Street Dial 2-9121 
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ARE YOU TAKING THE ONE CHANCE? 


You have undoubtedly provided for an adequate retirement income through life insur- 


ance. 


If you are a home owner, you have fire insurance protection. 

If you own a car, you are fully protected with automobile insurance. 

But why take THE ONE CHANCE with the thing that makes possible the fulfillment 
of your every need and desire—YOUR INCOME. Stop gambling! You can insure 
your income safely, completely, economically, through Washington National Group 
(health and accident) Insurance. Teachers in the communities listed below have taken 
advantage of this MODERN form of income protection: 


Accomac Southampton 
Arlington Tunstall Dist. 
Alexandria (Pitts. Co.) 
Augusta Dinwiddie 
Brunswick Essex 

Danville King and Queen 
Martinsville Fairfax 
Newport News Fauquier 
Petersburg Front Royal 


Nansemond Isle of Wight 
Norfolk Surry 

Prince William Louisa 
Suffolk Lynchburg 
Waynesboro Northampton 
Rockingham Richmond 
Warren Spotsylvania 
Rappahannock Wythe 
Grayson 


Ask the president of your Association, or your superintendent to write for information 
concerning Group Insurance for the members of your local organization. Follow the 
lead of progressive education associations, and 


MODERNIZE WITH GROUP INSURANCE 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
501 Grace Securities Bldg., Richmond, Va. 
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IN LATER WALKS OF LIFE... 


NO SCHOOLROOM Sloycy 
WILL HANDICAP THEM! 



















Correct seating for young Americans 
encourages correct posture habits 


REMENDOUS improvements have been 

made in the scent school building. Yet 
much remains to be done in utilizing modern 
seating improvements. 

The child cannot benefit properly from ven- 
tilating systems, adequate light, physical 
training facilities if his seating arrangement 
causes lung crowding, eye strain and bad posture. 

The American Seat- 
ing Company offers 
school seating built to 
the highest standard of 
structural quality, of 
posture and comfort, 
of health protection, 
sight conservation 
and beauty . . . seating 
for every need and at 
every cost level. 





Company 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 

















‘WhoWill Pay the Doctor, 
the Nurse.and the Board Bill. 
WhenYou areSick orlnjured ? 


This is the question you must decide, and you are 
deciding it right now—whether you will continue 
to carry the risk of financial loss and embarrassment 
in time of need, or whether you will let T.C.U. 
assume the risk and share the burden when the loss 
comes. Every year— 


Bad Luck Hits 1 Out of 5 Teachers 


It is a fact, proven by the records, that every year one 
out of five teachers suffers enforced idleness through Sick- 
ness, Accident or Quarantine. 

You may be that unlucky fifth teacher this year. Why 
take the risk of being compelled to use up your savings, 
or to run into debt, to carry you through a period of en- 
forced idleness, when the T.C.U. stands ready to help 
bear that burden? 


What the T.C.U. Will Do For You 


For the small cost of less than a nickel a day, T.C.U. will 
assure you an income when you are sick or quarantined, or 
when you are accidentally injured. It will also pay you 
Operation and Hospital Benefits. 


Check was Larger than Expected 


*“‘When I had influenza in May I received a check for even more 
than I was expecting and it came very promptly. It is a great 
help to receive a check like this after being out of school for a 
period of time.’’—Edith M. Agner, Covington, Va. 


Send Your Name—No Obligation 


Just fill out and mail coupon. We will then send you full par- 
ticulars of how we protect teachers. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
942 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am a white teacher interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me the | 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Name - 


(Coupon places sender under no obligation.) 
NO AGENT WILL CALL. 


DMblibes Ubadchw en oe bane witbwmoawonal 
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SO SUCCESSFUL 
has the Hovious method been in im- 
proving the reading ability of all types 
of high school pupils that we now 
offer 


HOVIOUS'S 
FLYING THE PRINTWAYS 
Experience through Reading 
FOR THE JUNIOR GRADES 
Just published 


HOVIOUS’S 
FOLLOWING PRINTED TRAILS 


Things to Learn about Reading 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADES 


The natural approach to 


public speaking 


PAINTER’S 
EASE IN SPEECH 


Thousands of high school stu- 
dents trained by this method 
have become effective, inter- 
esting speakers—a high per- 
centage of them have made the 
prize-winning grade 


A spirited text—pupils like it be- 
cause it speaks their own language 
and does not recognize the word 
“cant” 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 





| 180 Varick Street, New York City 














Unexcelled facilities 


for producing 


QUALITY PRINTING 


efficiently 
and 
economically 


Catalogs and Publications 
our specialty 


ee a 


ESTABLISHED 1880 


si ee ii, we 


WILLIAMS PRINTING CO. 


11-13-15 N. Fourteenth St. 
Richmond, Virginia 























Teachers 


Reading and Writing 
YES and Arithmetic Are BUT 


Important 


Remember 


To Impress Upon The Youngsters, 
Daily, The Importance Of. 


(1) Looking both ways before 
crossing the street. 


(2) Correct diet, including “a 
quart a day” of MILK (for 
absolute safety it should 
be Properly Pasteurized.) 


You see, we want your pupils to have 
good health and long lives in which to 
enjoy the comfort, economy and con- 
venience of travel by Bus 


Virginia Stage Lines, Inc. 
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A READING PROGRAM 


For the Primary Grades 


* which develops and extends the child’s understanding 
and appreciation of life about him. 

* which provides a method of teaching reading as a tool 
in an integrated program. 


* which provides for basic vocabulary control and sup- 
plementary reading materials having a keyed vocabulary 
and correlated content. 


The Unit-Activity Reading Series 


By Nila Banton Smith 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street New York City 
Representative: ~ - - G. G. Anderton, Saluda, Va. 





























Chewing Gum helps keep ' 
folks [ll and Happy 
ail 



















Enjoyed daily, chewing gui promotes mouth health and is 
good for your teeth. Dentists recommend this when they say 
the chewing exercise supplies a much needed, beneficial exer- 
cise. It stimulates the flow of saliva which keeps your mouth 
healthfully moist, cleanses your teeth and leaves a cool, clean 
taste. Four factors to help you have Good Teeth are (1) Right 
Food (2) Clean Teeth (3) Your Dentist and (4) Plenty of 
Chewing Exercise. There 1s a reason, a time and place for chewing 


gum. Adopt the chewing gum exercise for mouth health. 









University Research Basis of our 
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AMPRO 


CERTIFIED PRECISION PROJECTORS FOR PERFECT PERFORMANCE 


TEN Necessary Projection Requirements Embodied in 
Amprosound 





Brilliant Screen Illumina- 
tion. 


Rock Steady Pictures. 
Flickerless Pictures. 
Clear Sharp Pictures. 
Simplicity in Operation. 
Dependability. 

Film Preservation. 
Powerful Cooling System. 
Simplicity of Lubrication. 
Natural Tone and Voice. 
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The Amprosound 
Model “‘N” 
750-watt Illumination 





Ampro 16 m/m 
Sound -on- Film 
projectors have 
brought new 
standards of tone 
quality, illumina- 
tion, simplicity of 
operation to the 
field of 16 m/m 
Sound- on - Film. 
There are numer- 
ous features of 
. design and con- 
struction that explain this” Get the full story 
of Amprosound before making any decision. 


Ampro Equipment meets with instant approval wherever itis installed, and 
every day it becomes more valuable and useful in industrial sales work and 
throughout the teaching field. f- Ae 


Pall A sk for prices, free demonstration or-further information about tiba 5 sdmapleté jet 
line of 16 m/m projectors, silent, sound-on-film and convertible medels. 


Phipps & Bird, Inc. > 


Laboratory A pparatus—Chemicals and Supplies . 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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